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EDITOR S NOTE 



The International and Intercultural Communication Annual is a yearly publication 
of the Speech G)inmunication Association devotM to the areas of international, 
intercultural, interracial, interethnic, and cross-cultur^ communication. Consistent with 
tho goals of the Speech Ckimmunication Association, tt^ Annual is designed to promote 
study, criticism, research, teaching, and application otihe scientific, humanistic, and 
artistic principles of international and intercultural comm')\inication. It publishes articles, 
book reviews, and other features of interest to scholars, researchers, teachers, trainers, 
administrators, and practitioners of international and in^rcultural communication. 

Like the previous five volumes of the Annual^ this volume'^as several articles dealing 
with various aspects of international and intexcultural communication. This volume 
continues the tradition of publishing book reviews. } 

It is difficult to fully acknowledge, by name, each individual who contributed to the 
preparation of this volume. First, I want to express my appreciation to present and former 
members of the Speech Communication Association's Commission for International and 
Intercultural Communication for their continued support to sponsor and publish the 
Annual. My very special thanks to David S. Hoopes and Margaret D. Pusch of the 
Intercultural Press, Inc., for their entrepreneurship and financial support for printing 
this volume under a special agreement with the Speech Communication Association. I 
am obliged to the Department of Communication of Arizona State University for 
providing encouragement and support, in varied forms, for preparing this volume. I am 
particularly grateful to authors of the manuscripts, book reviewers, our consulting editors, 
our Associate Editors — John E. Crawford, William G. Davey, and Robert E. Davis, 
our Assistant Editors — Dennis S. Sorenson and Lara Collins Witt, our Editorial 
Assistants — Aleta Cohen, Chris Harrison, Martha Tollman and Janet Sylvester — and 
many others who helped me in preparing this volume. I would like to thank William 
Work of the Speech Communication Association for his continued support in publishing 
this issue. Finally, I want to express my sincere appreciation and thanks to my wife, 
Pushpa, and my children, Kelly, Neal, and Ravi, for allowing me to devote many of 
my ''family hours'* to complete this volume. 

Nemi C. Jain 
Editor 
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A PRAGMATIC APPROACH TO MASS MEDIA DEVELOPMENT IN 
THREE MODELS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 



STANLEY SMITH 

The New World Information Order (NWIO) demanded by the Third World through 
UNESCO calls for urgent and effective action by the Western industrialized nations. But what is 
the best way to assist developing nations improve their media systems so they can enter the 
mainstream (rf world communication? The author addresses this question, first evolving a 
definition of developing nations. whUe pointing out that they differ greatly and therefore require 
different approaches Adopting Galbraith's three models of developing nations based upon 
baniers to economic development, he relates these models to media needs and problems Then 
he suggests approaches for meeting the needs of nations represented by each of the three models 

INTRODUCTION 

Ever since a proclamation for the establishment of a new world economic order was 
approved in a UNESCO conference in 1974, the developing nations of the Third World 
have called for a **Ncw World Information Order" (NWIO). Basically, they have com- 
plained of an information monopoly by the Western industrialized nations which results 
not only in unfair and inadequate news reporting about the developing nations, but also 
undermines the culture and values which those nations consider necessary for their 
progress, and even survival. They feel themselves left out of the mainstream of world 
information, and falling even farther behind in the ever-accelerating pace of technological 
expansion. 

The Western industrialized nations agree that some of these inequities must be ad- 
dressed. For example, they concur that there should be niore coniplete coverage of 
developing nations by transnational news agencies and foreign media, lower rates for 
communication supplies and services <br those nations, more adequa.te training of Third 
World journalists, and more effective transfer of technology from the West. Despite these 
areas of apparent agreement, however, the new world information order has been the 
subject of a raging debate at UNESCO meetings since 1974, reaching its greatest intensity 
during the 2 1st General UNESCO Conference held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia in 1980. 

The focus of contention was the report of the MacBride Commission, a body ap- 
pointed in 1978 to study the problems cited by the Third World, and headed by Sean 
MacBride, former Irish foreign minister and winner of both Nobel and Lenin Peace Prizes. 
Actually, the report had been released in March, 1980, giving its advocates and opponents 
a full six months to construct their arguments. It also allowed time for a build-up of 
tensions and apprehensions. 

Generally, the developing nations were very supportive of the report, while the in- 
dustrialized Western nations, where a tradition of a **free press" has existed, adamantly 
opposed its recommendations. The West claimed the recommendations would pave the 
way for the adoption of a code of ethics for the media, the licensing and regulation of 
journalists, aid for the improvement of communication practices of so-called liberation 
groups, including the Palestine Liberation Organization, and the funding of certain 
research programs which the International Press Institute said * 'threaten the free press. 

Despite the West's objections, however, a majority vote by the numerically superior 
Third World nations passed resolutions authorizing UNESCO to proceed with the 
development of guidelines and standards for implementing the recommendations. Ten 
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conferences were scheduled for the next three years, after which a 1983 UNESCO General 
Conference will decide whether to put the recommendations into effect. 

It appears that the Western nations will try to prevent the adoption of restrictive 
resolutions by providing their own solutions to the world information imbalance. The USA 
proposed an International Program for the Development of Communication (IPDC). an 
instrument designed to help Third World nations develop their own news organizations.^ 
The proposal was adopted, with the stipulation that decisions must be made by a consensus 
rather than a majority, and that a major portion of the funding for the program must come 
from private industry and charitable foundations. 



THE URGENCY OF THE SITUATION 

The West's efforts to redress the communication imbalance through the new IPDC 
and other programs must be approached with a real sense of urgency, not only because of 
the increasing frustration of the Third World and the consequent determination to achieve 
balance by regulatory means, but also because the imbalance will grow rapidly more acute 
unless the problem is effectively addressed. Considering the sociological principle that a 
society's rate of invention increases geometrically as its technological base increases 
arithmetically, the so-called * 'communication revolution" tends to aggravate, not 
ameliorate, the *'gap" problem, unless the "have" nations are willing and able to put 
their new inventions into the service of the * ' have-not' ' nations . 

Rendering the problem still more acute is the rapid development of "informatics," 
electronic data processing, and "tele-informatics," the linking of data processing with 
advanced telecommunications technology. As Hamelink points out, vast volumes of in- 
formation are already flowing across national borders, including credit data about com- 
mercial firms and private citizens, medical information, and data about national economic 
developments.^ As early as 1975 a Harvard study pointed out that bookings for flights 
on the national airlines of Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland were being made through a 
computer in Atlanta, Ga.* Perhaps even more striking is the fact that by means of 
photosatellites, natural resources in remote areas of foreign countries are explored, and the 
mformation stored in data banks controlled by Western interests. These are examples of a 
trend about which Schiller, in an extension of his earlier thesis of*' cultural imperialism,^" 
states, **Unless the social forces underlying and determining current computer com- 
munication are revealed and understood, ground gained in overcoming information 
dependency in traditional areas may be retaken by those who dominate the new terrain. ' '*" 

SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

The establishment of the IPDC must be based upon several basic assumptions which 
are apparently widely accepted among both Third World and industrialized nations. The 
first is that developing nations face similar problems with regard to the growth, role and 
performance of mass media, on both domestic and international levels. The second 
assumption is that developing nations are both able and willing to learn something about 
mass media principles, practices and technology from the industrialized nations; that at 
least some of these are applicable to the communication systems of Third World nations. 

While other assumptions could be cited (the very fact that mass communication is a 
vital ingredient in national development, for example), these are the two we shall be 
examining most closely in this paper, for they have a direct bearing on the West's efforts to 
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assist Third World nations improve their media systems. Further, an examination of them 
may shed some insights on vhy previous efforts to achieve these goals have not produced 
the desired results. 



First, just how commonly shared among developing nations are problems of mass 
media develc#pment? Does Nepal have the same types of problems as those confronted in 
Nicaragua, for example? The answer is obviously no. What similarities are there between 
Zambia and Pakistan with regard to media development? There are a few likenesses in all 
instances, to be sure, but there are also vast dissimilarities. If the industrialized nations are 
to assist them in their media development, it obviously cannot be done through an 
identical approach. Yet all of these countries fall within the category referred to as 
developing nations. What, then, constitutes a ''developing nation''? 

Our discussion about the roles and problems of the mass media in Third World 
nations would appear to be futile without a definition of the term "developing.'' It would 
be most convenient if we could say that all developing nations possess certain characteristics 
in various degrees, and that each nation could be located at some point along a linear scale. 
We could then judge its precise level of development, predict the next stage, and prescribe 
the remedies which would alleviate its present difficulties and launch it automatically into 
the next stai^c. But this is obviously an overly simplistic notion. We know that a measure 
taken toward solving a problem of mass media development in one Third World nation 
would not necessarily Jse applicable in another. 



In view of this disparity, what we need to do is to arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
the term '^developing nation," to determine whether a categorization of developing 
nations is appropriate to a discussion of their mass communication needs and problems, 
and to discuss briefly how some of these needs might best be met. These are the objectives 
of this paper. It is not our purpose to make specific recommendations, but rather to suggest 
general approaches which might be utilized by governments, international orgaiiizitions, 
private businesses and charitable foundations in providing assistance to Third World 
nations in the development of their mass communication resources. 

It has been suggested that a developing nation might be one whoi^c gross national 
product based upon population falls beneath a certain level. Others might consider a . 
developing nation one in which the per capita income is a certain fraction of that of the 
industrialized nations. Neither of these would be a valid criterion, however, for in that case 
most of the OPEC countries would have to be considered among the most highly 
developed nations, and they themselves hardly consider this to be true. 

*''*^^"to' be more systematic, we could consider Daniel Lemer's modernization theory, 
which holds that the first step toward modernization is mobility, both physical and p- 
sychic, followed by urbanization.^ After a country reaches 10% urbanization, according to 
Lemer, there is a significant increase in literacy, and urbanization and literacy grow con- 
currently. He believes this latter to be true because, first, psychic mobility has been 
stimulated by the idea of a better life in the urban areas. Once the peasant, or tribesman, 
moves to an urban area, he and his family must find jobs, and to find jobs they must learn 
what is going on in the new environment, and what kinds of jobs are available. They find, 
however, tJiat the person-to-person communication system which they found effective in 
the rural milieu is no longer operative. The new environment is too big, too impersonal. 
They are forced, therefore, to seek new channels of infonnation. They must listen to the 
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radio, and eventually some of them learn to read the public notices, and then the 
newspapers. They also learn that literacy may bring higher wages. 

The utilization of radio, notices and newspapers — and now television — by the 
newly urbanized population, and the growing dependence upon them, stimulates the 
growth of the mass media, which, according to Lerner, occurs at approximately the point of 
25 per cent urbanization. 

Increasing literacy and the concomitant growth of the njass njedia lead to Lemer's 
tlnal step in the modernization process, which is political panicipa:tion. In this stage, the 
ordinary citizen is personally involved in political action of some type, or at least has 
developed a national political consciousness. In other words, mass media become vehicles 
for the communication of political information. 

Lerner has not stated at what point a country ceases to be "developing,** and, in fact, 
we are not even certain that one which has reached the fmal stage of modernization could 
not be classified as developing. Lebanon, before its recent civil war, could be cited as an 
example Even with a civil war, 33 daily newspapers were published there in 1976, and 
other media were abundant* This, together with the intense interest of its citizens in 
politics, would seem to indicate a very high level of tpodernization. Yet Lebanon classifies 
itself as a developing nation, as do many Latin Amehcan nations wi^ere both the mass 
media and political panicipation are at an active level. 

We might also attempt to apply the theory of another sociologist from an earlier era, 
Ferdinand Tonnies, who defined the differences between a pre-industrial society and an 
industrial society with the terms **Gemeinschaft" and "Gesellschaft".^ "Gemeinschaft," 
which would correspond with the tenn "developing,*' was defined as the type of social 
organization in which people are bound to one another through kinship, tradition, 
friendship, or because of some other deeply uniting factor, as in a tribal or peasant societal 
structure. 

"Gesellschaft** would substitute for the word "industrialized," in which the essential 
condition of the social relationship is one in which two parties promise to fulfill specific 
obligations to each other, or to forfeit specific commodities if the contract is breached. Each 
person has a specific role in relation to others — factory worker, journalist, doctor or street 
cleaner. This is a formal relationship in which individuals are isolated, and society is im- 
personal and anonymous, making a system of mass communication necessary. 

Tonnies' theory offers the advantage of only two categories, into which it would be 
most convenient to insert developing and industrial nations. However, it does not entirely 
serve our purposes because it does not account for the qualitative differences between the 
"gemeinschaft" countries. We know, for example, that to a certain degree India, Pakistan, 
Nepal. Nicaragua and Zambia are all developing nations because a large portion of their 
populations exists under "gemeinschaft" relationships. However, we are still unable to 
account for their widely divergent characteristics, and the consequent implications for 
international agencies intending to assist them in the development of their media. 

Perhaps the theory which best performs that function is the one formulated by 
Galbraith. He defines a developing nation as one whose economy cannot afford saving and 
investment from present consumption. In his words, "Any purposeful increase in future 
production requires saving from present consumption." A nation, then, which has not 
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reached an adequate stage of economic development is one which cannot produce to the 
extent that some earnings can be saved and invested in future growth. 

Gailbraith's definition has panicular current relevance because of the integration of 
the new world information order with the new economic order. ^^Information is power and 
economic information is economic power," said Louis Joinet of France's Justice Ministry. 
**Infoniiation has an economic value, and the ability to store and process certain tyT)es of 
data will give one country political and technical advantage over other countries.'*^^ 
Tunstall also draws a parallel between economic status and media prominence. He points 
out that modem media have been developed to such a high technical level that only the 
most economically advantaged countries, i.e., those which can make considerable in- 
vestments m innovation, will be able to attain and maintain media prominence.*^ 

There are weaknesses in Galbraith's definition: obviously it does not account for the 
condition of some of the oil-producing nations, a shortcoming we have noted in other 
definitions. The point we may have reached here is that a developing nation cannot be 
defined in economic terms alone, nor in strictly sociological terms. The theories of Lemer, 
Tonnics and Galbraith all have some validity, however, and perhaps when taken in 
combinatiori will provide an appropriate definition for our purposes in dealing with mass 
media development. 

Therefore let us adopt this definition: A developing nation is one which meets one or 
more of the following criteria: 

1 . Its economy cannot afford savings and investment from current consumption; 

2. Its majority population have not yet reached a condition of formal social contract; 

3. It has not yet reached a stage of urbanization where literacy and mass media permit 
a functional political consciousness . 
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THREE MODELS OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 

Galbraith carries his theory a step further, and herein lies the greatest utility of his 
theory. He proceeds to account for many of the wide differences between developing 
nations by dividing them into three models which are not only recognizable from an 
economist's point of view, but which also provide us with some insights into the roles and 
problems each faces with regard to the effective implementation of its mass^cpmmtinication 

systems. / k .^^^^'"'"""'^ 

The three models are characterized by barriers to development, itJd t© a minor extenjt 
by areas of the world. There will be exceptions, but the major exceptions are cited and 
assigned to a more appropriate model. For example, Nigeria does not fit intoMthe pattern of 
the Sub-Saharan Model. Mexico does not correspond with the. tatia American ^odel, and 
some of the Arab countries will fall more correctly into flfeiatm For this 

reason we shall later assign new names to the models according to specific barriers or ob- 
stacles to development, rather than Galbraith's geographical areas. | 



Model 1: Sub-Saharan Model 

PrtnctpaJ Barrier: lack of trained technicians, managers and administrators, especially 
in the fields of government, economy and communication. 

Most of these countries won their independence a relatively short time ago, and have 
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been frequently embroiled in mternal political strife during their brief lifetimes. Under 
these circumstances, they have been unable to develop the necessary specialized personnel. 
There is frequently no one to handle public funds or the general economy competently, 
and there is no effective business, commercial or socially functional communication. Such 
conditions offer no encouragement for the investment of private foreign capital, for when 
capital funds are available, there are usually no competent people to manage them. Even 
technical assistance is useless if there is no one with the basic expertise to advise. Under 
these circumstances, the mass media exist at a very low level, if at all, and are unable to 
serve any constructive function in national development. 

This lack of personnel at the upper administrative levels has led to extreme political 
instability in some instances. Frank Banon, a media consultant who has been assisting 
many of the sub-Saharan nations develop their media under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Press Institute and the Ford Foundation, reported nine changes of government 
in two weeks in the region during the late 1960s. Since in most instances newspapers and 
broadcasting are controlled by the government, no continuity can be established under 
these circumstances, and newspapers are frequently forced to cease publication completely. 
According to one source, as late as 1979 there were nine black African nations without a 
daily newspaper.*** 

Model 2: Latin American Model (also Iraq and Syria) 
Pnnctpal Barrier: the social structure 

Although the majority of the population is poor, there exists an affluent, well- 
educated minority. Unlike the sub-Saharan model, the technical-managerial base is fairly 
wide, and there is a substantial education system. However, the affluent minority 
maintains its social and economic supremacy in ways which tend to produce a largely non- 
functional income, no economic incentives for agricultural workers, and inefficient 
production. This elite gfoup is most often supported by ownership of vast amounts of rural 
land with little interest in its development, city landlordship, government employment or 
sinecure, or high position in the military. There are powef struggles as different groups 
within the elite vie for control, and this leads to instabilit^f in industry. The government 
expends the major pan of its energy maintaining its power, rather than in the interests of 
national development. The mass media exist for much the same purpose: to maintain the 
power structure and to promote the interests of the controlling group. 

Model 3: South Asian Model (also Egypt) 

Pnnctpal Barrier: drastically inefificient proportioning of the factors of production. 

In these countries, especially India and Pakistan, the technical-managerial base is 
typically very wide. In fact, there is often a surplus of teachers, administrators, lawyers, 
journalists and scientists. There is usually some operative economic incentive. The major 
problem is a large, dense population, little savings and low capital, all of which impede 
industrial development. The majority of the population exists close to the subsistence level. 
Under these condition s t h e mags m e dia exist , and arc som etimes of superior quality. Three 
of Indians newspapers, for example, have been categorized by Merrill as among the world's 
elite press. The media in these countries, however, are geared largely to urban audiences, 
and there are vast differences between the rural and urban areas. The impoverished 
majority frequently lacks any form of mass communication, although in recent years 
broadcasting has made some inroads. 
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APPROACHES TO DIFFERENT MODELS 

Galbraith's models, although not perfect, are valuable in that they indicate in what 
ways developing nations may differ. With these distinctions, perhaps we can make some 
generalizations about what types of measures might be taken by international agencies and 
organizations to assist nations toward more rapid development: more specifically, how to 
help them make more effective use of their mass media in their national development. 
Before proceeding further, however, let us assign new names to the models in order to 
make more clear the types ofoatiQns with which we shall be dealing. 

Model 1 (Sub-Saharan) = Technica*- ManagcrfaI.Qbstacle Model, (TMO Model). 

Model 2 (Latin American) = Socio-Politicd Obstacle Model, (SPO>4odcl). 

Model 3 (Soui^ Asian) = Production -Demographic Obstacle Mode!, (PDO Model). 

TMO MODEL ' | j 

In Model I (TMO Model), where the principal barrier is a lack of trained technfeans, 
managers and administrators, it must be recognized that capital alone would be ofjlittle 
effective use In the mass niedia as in other areas, the major emphasis should be put ppon 
the growth of administrative and technical personnel, something which for the mo! t part 
was ignored by the colonizers, with the notable exc<|fption of Nigeria. j 

In most cases, the mass media, if indeedlthey could be termed **mass,'|! were 
developed by the colonial powers to serve their own ends exclusively. They financed, 
directed and staffed the media with outsiders wHo usually had little interest in tr^ning 
indigenous journalists or technicians, or in develojStig any local communication networks. 
This was more true in Francophone Africa than in Anglophone Africa, according to 
Barton*^. In pans of British East Africa there actiliUy existed a small African press, but it 
was owned by whites, and its African workers were Carefully screened. 

Nigeria was a more notable exception. Unlillle otBeri British and European colonies, 
Nigeria had comparatively few white settlers, ^ut mainly traders and administrators. 
Nigerians were trained for positions of responsiDilit>t, and many were graduated from 
British universities. The press, in general, was qutie cdmpdt<?nitly run. While the majority 
of newspapers were owned by Lord Thompson ipf Fleet), they were staffed largely by 
Nigenans, and there were a few newspapers own(|jl add op|erated by^ blacks. None of the 
other newly independent states of sub-Saharan 
maintain their mass media, to say nothing of us 
national development. 



rica possessed the ttained personnel to 
ng ithem effectively in the interests of 



Building a technical-managerial base takes tinile and money, and in the meantime the 
business of general development must proceed. Th^ growth and functional use of the mass 
media are not usually assigned a high priority. Arj inimediate and temporary measure in 
these circumstances might be to bring in foreign :|pecialists — editors, writers, electronic 
media experts and business managers — who coulc [work with indigenous trainees in order 
to transfer their expertise and responsibility as rapic ly as'possible, beginning at basic levels. 
This is currently being done in some of the less devc oped vcas of Nigeria. 

The importing of foreign specialists, howeverjjraisei two major problems. The first is 
that professional training is a long and costly profjess, >uid many developing nations are 
reluctant to invest their sparse resources in this undj^rtaking. Further, in nations where the 
bitter taste of colonialism and exploitation still lingers strongly on the national palate, 
there is bound to be some suspicion, resentment and resistance. There is generally less of 
these when the foreign experts are not representative of a foreign government, but are 
financed by media groups, independent internatfionil organizations or charitable foun- 
dations. With the advent of informatics, which is now the world's third largest industry^', 
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private mdustn* will almost certainly have to become a partner m this movement. 

The second problem, which is not unique to the TMO Model, concerns the difference 
between the indigenous culture and that of the foreigh specialists. Culture, after all, has 
developed over many generations, ^ven many centuties. It is a completely integrated, 
functional and logic^d whole. In other words, there i$ a strong valid reason for a particular 
culture pattern to exist. In addition, every culture h^ its own value system which gives it 
stability. Naturally it is subject to stresses and strains, and to differential rates of change, 
for culture is dynamic. And c le of the major catalysts of cultural change, of social change, 
IS contact between different societies. 

There are various ways of introducing change into a culture without causing undue 
strain, or without confronting strong resistance. But in order to accomplish this, foreign 
advisers must be extremely well acquainted with the indigenous culture and with its value 
system. This is just as true of mass communication as any other social institution: perhaps 
more so. For culture is a logical and balanced whole, and a significant change in any social 
mstitution, or aspect of a culture, cannot occur without accommodation in tho$e in- 
stitutions or aspects with which it interacts. The degree of social change which is possible is 
limited by the extent to which these accommodations occur. The foreign adviser should 
recognize this, and treat mass communication not as an isolated and special phenomenon, 
but as a social institution which is, and must remain, an integral part of the social, 
economic and political fabric. If foreign experts and international agencies do not take this 
into consideration, they will be no more effective than were the colonial administrators ^J^ 
who were so thoroughly despised. 

One way of overcoming this second problem might be to secure experts from countries ^ 
with similar cultures, when possible. For example, Lebanon has had a highly developed 
mass media system, as well as universities with respected mass communication programs. 
Editors and professors from Beirut might prove more effective in the less developed Arab 
countries, or other Islamic countries, than, say, those from America or Great Britain. At 
least they would begin with an undcrstandiiTg of some basic problems and situations which 
would be completely aliH'tBT Wcstc^^ would find fewer culture barriers in 

their interpersonal communication. 

In addition to temporary intensive measures of providing technological materials and 
specialized knowledge to countries conforming to the TMO Model, there should be a long- 
range program to expand literacy* then secondary education, and finally higher education 
and vocational training. In the meantime* ways must be found to reach the non-urban 
w areas effectively, for these are the area» least subject to social change. Sometimes this is a 
^problem with dimensions which those not familiar with the area find difficult to com- 
[Jfehend. For example, in Zambia, a nation of some five million people, information 
wou(d have to be broadcast in 70 different languages or dialects in order to reach the entire 
national audience. 

It should be pointed out here that technical and managerial training for the mass 
media, in addition to capital funds, do not guarantee their effective use in national 
development. Nigeria is again a case in point. Prior to the Biafran secession in 1967, there 
existed, according to Barton, the most technically advanced press in black Africa." In 
addition, there was total press freedom, which Banon says was exercised with complete 
irresponsibility, fanning tribal tensions into a war which probably resulted in more than 
two million casualties. ! 

, ( 

Few sub-Saharan countries wl^ich represent the TMO Model now possess any ap- 
preciable degree of press freedom. I|p the 1977 Comparative Study of Press Freedom, only 
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two African countries, Botswana and Gambia, were characterized as **free/' and only these 
and three other sub-Saharan states permitted opposition parties.*'^ 

It IS not the purpose of this paper to pass judgment on whether press freedom or 
independent media are necessary, advisable, or even possible for national development in a 
TMO model country. It is generally accepted, however, that mass media do play a vital role 
in national development. Yet, despite considerable international assistance in both 
training and equipment to many of these countries, restrictive measures and other factors 
appear to have stifled the growth of their media. 

It has already been mentioned that nine African nations have no daily newspapers. 
This is only pan of the picture, however. According to a survey cited in Atlas World Press 
Review, there were 220 daily newspapers in Africa in 1964, shortly after the majority of 
sub-Saharan nations gained independence. In 1970 this number had declined to 179. and 
m 1979 a survey revealed that only 145 remained: a decrease of nearly one-third. 

The point is that newspapers, and it might be assumed that the same is true for other 
media, are not performing the role which they ought to be in the development effort. It 
would appear that the training of operatives and managers, and the supplying of technical 
materials and capital, is not enough. The international agencies involved in assistance 
efforts must take it their responsibility to make certain that there is an understanding by 
both the media personnel and government officials of policies and procedures which will 
render the mass media effective in national development under that nation's particular 
circumstances. 

To express it in other terms, if new tools are provided to these nations, efforts must be 
made not only to train people to use them, but to show them and the owners of the new 
tools how they can be utilized to produce the greatest beneficial effect on national 
development. Too often this is not adequately considered, and the tools are used inef- 
fectually, or even to promote narrow interests which are counterproductive for the nation. 
This problem is not exclusive to the TMO Model, for it may exist in the other models as 
well. 

PDO Model 

We shall deal with Model 3, the Production-Demographic Obstacle (PDO) Model 
next, for here again the measures to be taken are quite well defined. This model shares 
some of the problems of the TMO Model with reference to international assistance for 
media development. In addition to the lack of capital, the problem of foreign cultural 
intrusion exists, as evidenced by India's frequent complaints about the monopoly of 
Western media and the flood of Western cultural values through international news 
channels. But the major barrier.to development here is radically different from that of the 
TMO Model. Here the emphasis .should be upon funds for the expansion of the mass 
media, but not without accompanying research into the most effective means for the media 
to perform the necessary social and economic functions- This of course includes the 
dissemination of information to the rural masses. The information should pertain not only 
to means of increasing agricultural production and improving hygiene and nutrition, but 
also to reducing human reproduction. Technic^ and managerial personnel are available for 
the implementation of such programs when capital and guidance are provided. 

An international project of this nature was undertaken in India with foundation and 
- international agency support, and a similar project was conducted in Brazil. Both of these 
countries have population and literacy problems which are aggravated by the difficulty of 
building conventional communication systems, or terrestrial networks, because of financial 
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and physical obstacles. However, by means of point-to-point satellites with multi- 
dcstination capabilities, remote villages and communities have been able to improve their 
literacy rates and hy^giene. Teachers have been specially trained to complement and 
icmtorce programs transmitted by satellite from urban centers and viewed in rural schools. 

Recent advances m the technology of direct broadcasting satellites (DBS) offer 
potential for use by developing nations, according to Wigand, who says that an entire 
national broadcast system could be established at relatively low cost by avoiding terrestrial 
connections and by utilizing community receivers. **Past demonstrations have already 
shown/* he says, **that satellite broadcasting holds substantial promise of accelerating 
national development for educational purposes in such areas as literacy, family planning, 
health care, training in agricultural and mechanical skills, and others."- 

Although the evidence is convincing that such programs can prove very effective, they 
are still some years away from realization, and they will require considerable sums of 
money, which means that in most cases they can be undertaken only with international 
support. In the meantime, these nations must be encouraged to take advantage of their 
wide technical-managerial base and direct their resources toward the most effective func- 
tion of serving all of their society in a constructive way, rather than concentrating them 
totally within urban areas. For this they will obviously require govemmental direction and 
support. 

SPO Model 

In the case of Model 2, the Socio-Political Obstacle (SPO) Model, in which the 
principal barrier is the social structure, it is perhaps relatively easy to prescribe what the role 
of the mass media should he, but extremely difficult to imagine the nations of this model 
performing that role, given the existing conditions. A profound social change would 
appear to be necessary; but how can the mass media be instrumental in effecting such a 
change when the media are under the control of the interests which oppose any change? 

This appears to be a much more difficult problem than those faced by nations of the 
TMO and PDO Models. It is indeed even more difficult when foreign influences support 
power structures which render major changes impossible, primarily for international 
political reasons. Two cases in point are the alleged interference of the USA in the domestic 
affairs of Chile, in opposition to the political party which proposed sweeping social 
reforms, and USA support of the Shah of Iran before that country fell to the revolutionary 
forces under the inspiration of the Ayatollah Khomeini, one of whose declared aims was to 
overturn the social structure. 

In cases where some newspapers or broadcasting stations in Latin American nations 
fitting the SPO Model have dared to propose radical social and political changes, the results 
have often been disastrous: revocation of licenses, imprisonment, and sometimes even 
assassination. The only realistic hope lies not in revolution, for these have proven most 
often to be failures in altering the social structure for the better, but in evolution: a gradual 
change, with a turnover in generations, with the mass media utilizing whatever freedom 
they possess to introduce new philosophies, values and priorities. 

In the meantime, organizations and agencies involved with international com- 
munication, such as UNESCO, the International Press Institute and the Inter-American 
Press Association, should continue their efforts not only to expose cases of abuse of media 
personnel and practice, but also to propose programs and methods of utilizing the mass 
media more effectively in developmental activities outside of the political sphere. In ad- 
dition, remembering that the greatest determinant of social change is contact between 
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different societies, they should expand their efforts to bring students and young prac- 
titioners and administrators of the media in these countries into frequent and meaningful 
contact with their counterpans in more democratic countries. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Programs of the type cited under the three models above will probably not entirely 
redress the grievances voiced by the Third World over the imbalanjced flow of world in- 
formation. However, recent studies suggest that these imbalances may be greatly 
exaggerated. Coie and Stevenson conclude in a preliminary study for UNESCO that Third 
World news, not Western news, dominates the media of the Third World, and that the 
entire case for dominance of Western news agencies is questionable. "Even the smallest 
countries," the report states, "are able to use their own correspondents and national 
agencies for a significant part of their foreign news. * 

Further studies of this nature will be closely watched. Whatever the results, however. 
Western media representatives agree that there should be more positive news about 
development in Third World nations. Third World representatives have gone funher. 
Masmoudi, in calling for a greater sense of responsibility among media professionals, 
suggests the establishment of an international deontology governing information and 
communications, under a system of self-regulation by professional media organizations.'^ 
However, the more militant Third World nations have called for intemational regulation, 
which the West feels would be counterproductive to effective international com- 
munication. 

There are two years before the next general conference of UNESCO, when these 
questions will be voted upon. Meanwhile, there is time to explore other avenues to 
resolution, first recognizing the problems which actually exist, recognizing also that the 
approach to solving these problems in various developing countries is different, and finally, 
marshalling the international resources to attempt to effect solutions through these dif- 
ferent approaches. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, developing nations are diverse in nature, sharing fewer common 
problems with respect to the development of their mass media than is commonly sup- 
posed. Most of them do, however, tend to fall into one of three models defined in terms of 
barriers to development. These models are useful in more clearly understanding the major 
obstacles to the development of the mass media in cenain types of developing nations. 
Armed with this greater understanding, and with the acceptance of the fact that 
developing nations can profit in different ways from the resources of the industrialized 
world, we are better able to recommend effective procedures to be followed by in- 
ternational organizations, charitable foundations and private industry in assisting Third 
World nations to make better use of their mass media in national development, and to 
bring them further into the mainstream of world communication. 
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THE CULTURAL IMPACT OF AMERICAN TELEVISION ABROAD: 
AN OVERVIEW OF CRITICISM AND RESEARCH 



MICHAEL A DESOUSA 

This anicle surveys different penpcttjvcs of the cultural imperialism thesis as it applies to the 
international flow of U S television programs. The survey concludes that current discussion of 
cultural domination via the media is too often grounded in ideological debate instead of sound 
research A call is made for mass communication research which will increase our understanding 
of the impact of US, television programs on other cultures. 



Recent decades have been characterized by the real or perceived threat of the 
domination of one geographical area by another. The 1940's announced the real possibility 
of world domination by the Nazi war machine, while the 1950's and the Cold War 
produced anxieties regarding the potential for political domination through espionage and 
propaganda. The 1960*s found Europe awakening to the reality of American economic 
control of European business and industry. When the French journalist J.J. Servan- 
Schreiber writes of **The American Challenge," he is referring to American economic 
domination of Europe . ^ 

By the 1970*s, however, a different form of domination was being attributed to the 
United States: global domination of mass communications technology, distribution, and 
software. While such domination was siid to encompass a wide range of political, 
economic, and social issues, various sub-sf^cies of this supposed domination were united 
under the charge of "cultural imperialism*. While media experts are not agreed on its 
respective causes and effects they generally accept a common definition of what cultural 
imperialism is held to be. One' British Analyst offers the following description: *The 
cultural imperialism thesis clainw that authentic, traditional and local culture in many 
pans of the world is being battered out of Existence by the indiscriminate dumping of large 
quantities of slick commercial and media [products, mainly from the United States. Those 
who make this argument most forcibly terid to favour restrictions upon media imports, plus 
the deliberate preservation of authentic aiid traditional culture. ' 

I 

Another scholar who speaks forcibly*on the issue of cultural imperialism is American 
mass communications scholar Herbert Schiller. In Communication and Cultural Domi- 
nation, he offers this definition: **The concept of cultural imperialism today best describes 
the sum of the processes by which a society is btpught into the modern world system and 
how its dominating stratum is attracted. pi:cssured, forced, and sometimes bribed into 
shaping social institutions to correspond or even promote, the values and structures of 
the dominating center of the systcrn^'>^ 

This charge of cultural imperialism is especially significant today given the growing 
influence of mass communications and satellite technology as we apparently move toward 
what McLuhan termed the "global village.'*^ The cultural imperialism charge is a broad 
one, extending to the major media — television, radio, telephone, film, print — as well as 
other exported American structures such as American models of education, American 
business conglomerates, training of local employees, and American health care services in 
other countries. The range of effects of the exportation of American culture is equally 
bro^d. A 1976 UNESCO stud\ of the effects of cross-cultural broadcasting divided effects 
f^to Mtural, linguistic, politick, and psychological dimensions.* 

\ In order to focus upon a specific issue, this paper will concentrate on an especially 
visible medium, television, in an effort to survey the cultural impact of American popular 
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television series which are exported to foreign markets. Reviewed will be the apparent 
presence of American television in foreign countries* as well as the hypothesized impact 
that such programs have had on their viewers. Also to be reponed are the small but 
growing number of studies which examine various dimensions of the impact that American 
television programming has had in other countries. Finally, this paper will propose areas 
for future research and evaluate the prevailing orientations to such research . 

As with any area of research, it is important to examine our motivation for exploring 
this aspect of mass communications. One motive may be purely self-serving. If we accept 
Browne's^ rather obvious premise that most foreigners come to know Americans not 
through first hand experience, but through the mediated experience of American mass 
media, then it is more than mere curiosity which prompts us to discover how we are 
represented by our envoys. Our national interests, both political and economic, are 
inevitably tied to the **personae" we present to the world. In an age of global interde- 
pendence It is not vanity, but national survival, which should motivate us into discovering 
how other peoples come to know a specific nation. 

A second major reason for exploring the impac^ of American television programs on 
foreign markets is essentially an ethical one. Given pur daily concern over the potential 
educational, sociological, and psychological impact oi^ television on our own population, 
can we be less concerned about such effects on foreign Viewers who are receiving the same 
Video fare? In his early survey of the status of television throughout the world, Wilson 
Dizard argues that awareness of the scope of American television interests will lead to 
concern over the impact of such influence: ** Americans are beginning to ask questions 
about our part in this development. Most of the discussion so far has centered around the^ 
allegedly baleful influence of bur television program expons. This concern is justified be- 
cause much of what foreigners see on their TV screen is, directly or indirectly, American . ' 

Dizard goes on to note that Americans have experienced by the time of his survey 
(mid-1960's) almost t^'o decades of television, while many developing countries were just 
beginning to experience it. Television's * 'uncanny power to identify and define for people 
the world around them/' should convince us that, although primarily an entenainment 
medium, we should not underestimate television's potential for world influence.*^ 

Herben Schiller concurs with this observation while noting that our conception of 
communication needs to be expanded in order to fully appreciate the powerful potential of 
television communication: ^^Communication, it needs to be said, includes much more 
than messages and the recognizable circuits through which the messages flow. It defines 
social reality and thus influences the organization of work, the character of technology, the 
curriculum of the educational system, formal and informal, and the use of **free" time — 
actually, the basic social arrangements of living."*® 

AMERICAN TELEVISION PRESENCE 

In one of the first studies of the influence of American mass media on foreign 
markets, Herbert Schiller bemoans the lack of a comprehensive inventory of American 
television flow. **How completely the international community is being blanketed by 
radio/ television programming produced in the United States or in U.S. -financed facilities 
overseas, has never been fully documented." Schiller's own study was primarily concerned 
with determining the impact of official broadcasting agencies like the U.S. Information 
Agency and the Voice of America.** Yet his complaint over the lack of survey data has been 
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at least tentatively answered with the publication of the first world-wide survey of the flow 
of television program content in 1974.'*^ The UNESCO-sponsored survey of fifty nations 
revealed empirically what had long been suspected intuitively; American domination of 
the world television market was almost comparable to the American domination of the 
world film market which had been documented by Guback.*^ 

While at least one observer would hyphenate this hegemony as an Anglo-American 
enterprise/^ given the importance of London as a telefilm distribution center, the lion's 
share of the television program market was solidly U.S. -held. An analysis of the UNESCO 
survey quickly revealed that television traffic was indeed a "one-way street" for the United 
States, since it imported only one to two percent of its programming (commercial and 
public television respectively) while exporting heavily to Western Europe, Canada, the 
Middle East, and especially Latin America.'^ 

In a summary of the larger report, co-author Tapio Varis notes that in the early 1970's 
only five nations with television networks imported no television programming from the 
U S Albania, Mongolia, People's Republic of China, North Korea, and North Vietnam. 
In the survey itself, Varis and Nordenstreng discovered that while there are a few nations 
which supply almost all their own programming needs — United States, Soviet Union, 
japan — the norm was for relatively high importation of program materials, ranging from 
ten to eighty percent. Roughly one-half the television programs in Latin America are 
imported, while one-third to one-fourth of Western European television programming 
originates from other than the host country. While their sample of African television is 
admittedly weak, again the fifty percent importation ratio is found. 

While four nations lead in the export of telefilm — U.S.A., Great Britain, Ger- 
many(G.D.R.), and France — the United States dominates overall, selling as much as 
200,000 hours of programming per year in the late 1960'5 and early 1970's. The American 
share of the Western European import market ranged from forty to sixty percent, while 
U.S. programs almost totally dominated the Latin American import market. Australia 
imported rwo-thirds American programming, the rest British. Even a few Iron Curtain 
countries such as Yugoslavia have imported considerable amounts of American television 
material J** " 

More recent data have demonstrated that even countries with national policies to limit 
the importation of foreign media materials have not been very successful in limiting 
American television influence. Both Canada and Australia have established national 
programs to protect their respectnr cultural autonomies as well as domestic media in- 
dustries, but have had little success in repelling the American television presence. 

While there remain some questions regarding the interpretation of the Varis and Nor- 
denstreng survey of global television traffic and whether American television dominance 
started waning in the late 1960*s,^^ and while there are signs that foreign production of 
telefilm is increasing,-^' it is still clear that the United States dominates the worid television 
program market. It may be worth briefly considering how such domination came to be. 

One position holds that American domination of worid television programming has 
been the natural result of U.S. markering expertise and the good fortune not to have had 
World War 11 fought on U.S. soil. Available capital and postwar stability provided the 
perfect climate for the growth of a television industry which would eventually seek new 
markets for its products abroad. As Thomas Guback notes in TSe International Film In- 
dmtry. the distribution networks resulting from Hollywood's control of the worid film 
market also played essential roles in the rapid growth of American television overseas. 
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The economic requirements of television production are, of course, staggering. Yet 
television stations in even poor countries are constrained by '^professional pride," as Katz 
maintains,- to broadcast at least six to ten hours of programming a day. That calls for two 
thousand hours per year, an unrealistic production schedule for television stations in most 
developing countries. So a station or network will contract to buy a number of episodes of 
Bonanza ozjironstJe at a few hundred dollars per episode or more, dependent upon their 
viewership/ Such costs per hour are considerably lower than the one to two thousand dollars 
per hour ciroduction costs of even shoddy local material; the rental price pales to insignifi- 
cance cofisidering the $200,000 spent by Hollywood to produce that one-hour episode of 
the popular program. Instead of enormous capital outlays for studios, technicians, tech- 
nology, etc., broadcasting officials in many nations^ developing and industrialized, soon 
discover it is more economical to lease American programs than to produce their own 
materials. While the prohibitive economics of television production favors nations with 
programming to sell over developing nations without adeqifl^ programming, it is 
especially advantageous to the United States* given its annual surplus of programming due 
to ratings and popular tastes. 

The above position argues that American domination of world television, far from be- 
ing a consciously unified strategy, has been the result of dynamic business practices and 
free market economics. Another position takes issue with the statement that American 
television primacy has been the result of simple supply and demand. 

This alternative explanation for American television hegemony attributes more 
conscious planning to the enterprise. Several critics, notably Wells^' and Schiller,^** hav^ 
argued that American media power has been the result of careful planning by the 
American government and its broadcasting institutions. Jeremy Tunstall offers his in- 
terpretation of the early Schiller position in T6e Media Are American: **The great ex- 
pansion of American television into the world around I960 — equipment, programming, 
and advertising — is seen by Schiller as part of a general effort of the American military 
industrial complex to subject the world to ijiilitary control, electronic surveillance, and 
homogenized American commercial culture .... This export boom has, and is intended 
to have, the effect of muting political protest in much of the world; local and authentic 
culture in many countries is driven on to the defensive by homogenized American culture. 
Traditional national drama and folk music retreat before Peyton Place ahd Bonanta.**^*" 
Schiller himself articulates his critical premise in his Communication and Cultural Domi- 
nation: ** Assisted by the sophisticated communications technology developed' in the 
militarily oriented space program, techniques of persuasion, manipulation, and cultural 
penetration are becoming steadily more important and more deliberate in the exercise of 
American power .... Made-in-America messages, imagery, life-styles, and information 
techniques are being internationally circulated and, equally important, globally 
imitated. 

The concept of **free flow** of communications which purports to represent the 
principle of equal exchange of information among nations is criticized by adherents to this 
second explanation for American television domination throughout the world. Free flow is 
seen as a smokescreen for the right of media powers to exploit the media have-nots.^" 
Developing nations especially arc seen in need of international regulatory protection in 
order to defend themselves from the onslaught of foreign (corrupting) images and 
messages.2^ This second explanation holds that America's imperialistic tendencies have 
been submerged into national communications policies, and that, through the close 
cooperation of the American government and the American media bosses, the commercial, 
even political conquest of much of the world has been achieved . 
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Many dimensions of American culture have been cited as contributing to the cultural 
imperialism thesis: the impact of Hollywood, American news services, foreign schools 
based on American education, and American market research on foreign business practices. 
Yet it is American television which is most often singled out as having the most deleterious 
impact on other nations. Before examining studies which have attempted to isolate the 
impact of American television overseas, it is important to know what type of programming 
15 primarily exported and why. 

While the cross-cultural broadcasting of television entails many different types of 
programming,^ such as sports, news, cultural events, and educational programs, the 
dominant program export of American television has been entertainment programming. 
Even in non -Western cultures, when a choice is offered, viewers prefer program content 
which involves dramatic or comedic material. For example, a nation like India which has 
attempted to use television for technical and agricultural education of outlying villages has 
found that such educational programs are »^norcd in favor of light entertainment.^^ 

With the exception of some of the state-run noncommercial networks in Eastern 
Europe, entertainment or fictional material comprises almost fifty percent of the 
programming schedule in nations throughout the world.'* Thus, there is good reason to 
study the impact of such programs since they dominate television structure world-wide. 
The reasons that entertainment programming has been the major American television 
export are both obvious and surprising. 

First, situation comedies, soap operas, and detective dramas are the major television 
exports to other nations simply because these are the dominant genres domestically. The 
commercial nature of American broadcasting and its attendant demand for mass audiences 
rathtr than smaller elite audiences ensures that programs which secure large audiences 
would be most in demand. The great stock of American telefilm consists of current or 
former entertainment scries. These products are attractive to foreign buyers because they 
are the programs most often available in large quantities. For example, the several hundred 
episodes of Bonanza or / Love Lucy available-to the foreign broadcaster assure that 
something will be filling air time for quite a while. The potential for volume buying of 
entertainment programming, and the tendency for only entertainment programming to 
have had long runs on American television combine to produce the reality that most ex- 
ported material tends to be light entertainment rather than documentary or educational 
material. 

The second explanation for the dominance of fictional material in American television 
exporting concerns the ftindamental attraction of the medium itself as a means of escape 
and identification with characters and situations. That viewers use television, specifically 
entertainment programming to satisfy a wide range of socio-emotional needs is assumed in 
this article and is easily corroborated by both critical and research work. The endurittg 
attraction of fiction in both primitive and contemporary forms is also assumed. To some 
degree television simply expands and enhances man's participation in the oldest of ex- 
pressive forms, the fictio. or construction of a reality .^^ 

A final reason for the prevalence of American entertainment programming on the 
worid television market, indirccdy noted by Browne, is based on his exposure to in- 
ternational sales personnel working in television. The salesmen explained that one im- 
plicit criterion for foreign selection of a U.S. program is that the program avoid dealing 
with controversial subject matter. Television programs produced in the U.S. which treat 
sensitive issues of sex, race, or politics are unlikely to be selected by foreign broadcasting 
officials who want to avoid fomenting unrest at home.^ For example, dramatic programs 
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dealing with the exploits of urban guerillas would not be welcome in Latin American 
countries wrestling with explosive political problems. Therefore, the * sitcom" and the 
domestic drama are desirable media products because they fill the small screen while 
avoiding serious social themes. 

It can be seen, then, especially after exposure to more quantitative materials, enter- 
tainment is a major export of American television distributors." Yet it has been 
educational rather than entertainment programming which has received the bulk of at- 
tention fix>m scholars and researchers. The UNESCO study of cross-cultural broadcasting 
prepared by Stanford University noted this disparity in concluding that research emphasis 
on educational exports like Sesame Street avoids the reality that most exports from the U.S. 
simply do not fit into the educational genre. A subsidiary purpose of this article is to 
point out that imbalance of attention. 

IMPACT OF AMERICAN TELEVISION 

In the con^clusion to the UNESCO survey of cross-cultural broadcasting noted above, 
the authors state: **General entertainment programming has a definite social value, but 
most observers would hope for programming more explicitly geared to the social needs of 
their diverse audiences. Furthermore, imported entertainment programs produced for 
foreign audiences penetrate the host culture in ways that are not understood. Lack of 
understanding generates uneasiness and fear.'*^^ 

To that conclusion one might add that lack of understanding also generates academic 
debate. Most of the debate, however, is ground.ed not in research but in political ideology, 
ImH, therefore, itmay bc-ofojJy-limit^d value. Although somewhat artificial, it is possible 
to dichotomize contemporary media observers into two camps regarding the impact of 
American television on foreign audiences. 

Son^e observers posit an implicit powerful effects model of mass communication, 
arguing that the continuous bombardment with foreign f(American) images and messages 
will undemiine the local values, belWfs, and customs. These observers argue that American 
commercial values apparent not only in advertising but in the programs themselves will 
replace folk values based on the family, the land, religion, etc. Television content as in- 
sidious propaganda will alienate viewers from their existing social world. Schiller notes: 
^^Communications material fi*om the United States offers a vision of a way of life. The 
image is of a mountain of material artifacts, privately furnished and individually acquired 
and consumed. The emphasis in the programming and advertising is on the first and last 
elements of the American tryptych . ' * 

Elihu Katz shares the fear that the mass media, as agents of modernization, will over- 
whelm or overthrow the cultural systems of both large and small societies. He writes: 
''Modernization brings in its wake a standardization and secularization of culture, such 
that the traditional values and arts — those that give a culture its character — are over- 
whelmed by the influx of Western popular culture. Rock music and comic books and Kojak 
threaten not only tribal cultures but the great traditions of societies such as Thailand, 
Israel, and Iran.* 

Katz, however, sees salvation for the host culture if local producers utilize the mass 
medium television for the production of their own software which recreates and celebrates 
the common cultural history. But without local programming Katz would agree with 
Schiller, et ai,, that foreign, especially non-Western societies, will continue to be shoved 
into the Western social reality without being prepared for the transition. 
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A number of other media experts do not share the fear that America will neutralize 
foreign cultures via its mass media, particularly television. Ithiel de S6la Pool^'^ considers 
American television domination to be merely a transitory phenomenonj, a stage in the dif- 
fusion if a technology. Pool maintains that local barriers of language, isocial support, and 
culture mediate against a strong influence by American television. Thfcre is a natural bias 
for domestic television production which eventually surfaces at the appropriate stage of 
societal development. Pool continues: * 'Local products are protected by barriers of culture. 
Domestic products portray characters eating the foods the people eat, wearing the clothes 
they wear, celebrating the events they celebrate, and gossiping about the celebrities they 
foUow. Allusion is a large part of what art is about. Foreign works of art have jokes that are 
harder to get, stereotypes that do not ring a bell, situations that do not come from daily 
life. In general culture does not need protection. Culture is what people are already at- 
tached to. If the culture is satisfactory, if it is not itself already in the process of de- 
composition, the audience will not look primarily abroad.*'*** 

In two studies Browne concurs that American television may be expected to have only 
limited impact on foreign markets, one, because, despite appearances, American programs 
are not necessarily preferred over local programs,^^ and two, because the lack of a universal 
visual language results in confusion or misunderstanding of American programs, thus 
deflating their cultural impact.**^ 

Therefore, we have two views of the major critical positions regarding the probable 
cultural impact of American television on foreign viewers. The first position would hold 
_that American television serves as a dangerous model for foreigners who perceive it as 
rcflecting-a desirable social reality based on commercial values and docility. The sedond 
critical view holds that local barriers of language, custom, and preference mediate against 
American television having considerable impact. From this perspective, foreigners view 
AmefTcan television as a curiosity which only dominates their television sets out of 
economic necessity due to its low cost compared to local production of programs. A third 
critical perspective, based on an understanding of the role of context in the communicative 
process, arrives at a fuller understanding of the role of context through the examination of 
actual field work exploring the impact of American television on foreign cultures. As a 
review of the research which follows will demonstrate, contextual factors such as previous 
exposure to television, social structure, viewer age, and relative isolation from oth^r aspects 
of U.S. culture must be understood before one can make valid determinations ^bout the 
impact of U.S. television programming on other cultures. / 

- / 

REVIEW OF HELD RESEARCH 

I 

A crucial weakness of the Schiller et al. position regarding the probable impact of 
American television on diverse people^ is a lack of appreciation for the role of context or 
environment in the communicative process. Context is defined here to signify thc-CPmplcte 
range of situational, historical, and interpersonal/ intrapersonal factors which may in- 
fluence the decoding of a message. Studies in culture and communication^^ have ably 
demonstrated the fallacy of too easily equating human communication processes with the 
mechanics of transmission and reception integral to machine communications. In rejecting 
the intentional fallacy, such studies question the validity of assuming that presence equals 
direct influence. / 

For example, a direct influence approach to communication might be resident in the 
argument that intensive viewing of American police dramas or Westerns will eventually 
induce certain supposedly American values about the nature of violcfnce, crime, and 
victims. Within this transmission model of communication one would/ expect that pro- 
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longed viewing of violent television programs might entourage the same sort of violence or 
anxiety about violence in a foreign people that such Ivitwing apparently induces in the 
American people.'**' / 

Such a position would neglect a critical conside^tion in attempting to brand U.S. 
television as corrupting or symbolic of a global homogenized culture. That consideration is 
the interaction of setting, audience, timing, expeditions, etc. in the communication 
situation. Television programs as messages do not become decoded in vscuo. Meaning is 
always a function not only of intention on the part of the transmitter, but of interpretation 
on the pan of the receiver. Thus television shows with violent content will necessarily be 
interpreted withijn the prevailing cultural context of what violence is. For example, while 
links are sometimes drawn between violent American television and a violent American 
society, no such link can be established between the gorey violence of popular Japanese 
television and the low incidence of criminal violence in Japan.^- 

While the lack of a context concept has led media critics to exaggerate the amount and 
type of influence American television has on foreign viewers, the lack of an appreciation of 
American culture on the pan of these viewers would predictably result in misunder- 
standing or selective perception of American television messages. We have the example of 
the German media expert who, lacking the American cultural heritage of the Wild West, 
and reflecting his own nation's experiences with totalitarianism, pronounces teleision 
Westerns like Bonanza and High Chaparral as educational programs.^' He perceives such 
programs as object lessons in brutality, authoritarianism, and political indoctrination. It is 
not necessary to dispute the German critic's interpretation of such programs; indeed, many 
domestic critics have come to similar conclusions about the subliminal appeals of certain 
enduring American video genres. It is important, however, to note that most viewers of 
these programs would violently disagree with the critic's pronouncements. Americans 
weaned on the Western as a dimension of authentic American folklore would respond 
much more positively in detailing the values that such programs embody. The meaning of 
American Westerns is as much a function of the context in which they are decoded as the 
intention of some nameless scriptwriters who constructed the genre. This principle is 
essential to understanding the review of research which follows. 

Unfortunately, only a small number of field research studies have been completed 
which have explored the impact of American television programs on foreign audiences. 
These studies are valuable inasmuch as they provide glimpses of important information as 
well as point out the need for further, more extensive, research. Recent field research 
appears to have developed along two different lines of inquiry. 

The first research perspecuve, evidenced by a limited number of studies, focuses on 
the effects of television viewing on peoples who have not seen television before. Although 
most of the program content seen by such peoples happens to be American in origin, it is 
difficult to discern whether specific effects are the result of television content or simply the 
presence of the new medium itself. 

One such study points to the hypothesis that foreign cultures will integrate television 
into their existing cultural patterns. Granzberg and associates'*^ maintain that in order to 
understand the impact of television on selected Cree Indian communities in Northern 
Canada, it is first necessary to understand the Cree conceptualization of communication 
over great distances. Since the Cree believe that such communication is possible only 
through two existing forms, the conjuring (magic) of the village shaman and in dreams, 
television as a new form of long distance communication assumed a special validity in the 
community. Since conjuring and dreams were csscnrially truthful experiences, programs 
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bkc Tanan, Cannon, and Hawau 5 0 were perceived by the Indians as truthful and por- 
tentous events. Thus the Indians studied had considerable difficulty in making what we 
would consider the easy distinction between reality and fiction . As the authors note: * *Thus 
among the Crec, traditional conceptions of communication influence the way new media 
are perceived and used. The traditional conceptions seem to cause the Cree to be very- sus- 
ceptible to TV, to take it literally and seriously, to idolize the superhero characters, to read 
special messages into it concerning behavioral requirements, and to be especially concerned 
about its potential harm to children/ '^'^ 

Another study involving the introduction of television to an Eskimo village similarly 
found that television tended to be integrated into the existing cultural structure and that 
protectionist fears were essentially ungrounded/' The major impact of television was not 
related to content; village attendance at social events fell off dramatically as an apparent 
response to the new medium itself regardless of progrann content. If one kccepts Esslin's^* 
characterization of the television scries as a folk epic, then one would expect that 
misunderstanding, not change, would be the response of other peoples to projections of 
the American popular consciousness. Programs would be influential only to the degree 
they could be perceived as functional equivalents of domestic popular narratives. Only if 
U.S. popular television panicipates in archetypal themes of heroism, rebirth, or redemp- 
tion should one expect it to be panicularly influential in cultures first experiencing 
television, and even then probably no more influential than th*- domestic narratives 
present in oral history or folklore. 

The second approach to field research examining the impact of American television on 
foreign cultures involves research in nations which already have television but are exposed 
to both U.S. and domestic programming. In his study of the impact of U.S. programs like 
Gunsmoke, Combat, Lassie, Bonanza, and Branded on the value systems of Fonnosan 
children, Tsai^^ discovered that, while extensive viewing of U.S. as op^bsed to Formosan 
television did influence children's perceptions of the United States, such viewing did not 
erode their adherence to traditional Chinese values. Tsai posits a selective viewing hypothe- 
sis consistent with much research completed in the U.S. Such research has tempered the 
once widely held view that mass media necessarily entail powerful effects on fundamentally 
defenseless viewers. Tsai concludes: ** A child views TV selectively. If the new views or the 
new stimuli in a program run counter to central beliefs — that is, existing knowledge, 
attitudes, and the home background — they may not be perceived or, if perceived, 
rejected. Our TV children hold strongly to views which are learned from the family, in 
school, and in other communication media. Even frequent, extensive exposure to the 
values of another culture, on television, do not seem to influence this fundamental 
orientation."^^ 

While offering conflicting interpretations for their results, two different studies of the 
cultural impact of American television on Canadians also conclude that American 
television might achieve only marginal impact in influencing attitudes of foreign viewers. 
Sparkes" found no significant difference in attitudes about Canadian versus U.S. political 
and social realities in Canadian viewers who watched solely U.S. or Canadian television 
programs. In their study of Canadian and American viewers of the program All tn the 
family, Tate and Surlin^^ found significant differences in the ways that the respective 
audiences related to this popular U.S.,program, Canadian viewers perceived considerably 
less humor in this situation comedy than comparable American viewers; this finding cor- 
roborates Pool's hypothesis that humor is one of those dimensions of a foreign message 
most likely to be misunderstood or missed by non-members of the originating culture. 

Canadian viewers also perceived less realism in All in the family than their American 
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counterparts, again reflecting the importance of culturid context in making judgments of 
realism versus fiction in television programming. In both studies involving Canadian 
viewers watching American television programs, any conception of a strong cultural im- 
perialism thesis is questionable. 

One objection to the study of Canadian viewers, however, is that they may not really 
represent a '^foreign" culture, given their proximity to the United States. This objection is 
somewhat negated in Wilhoit and de Bock's study^* of the impact of All in the Family on 
Dutch viewers. They found that Dutch viewers of this subtitled situation comedy engaged 
in selective behaviors in their exposure to, perception of, and retention of the program, 
much as American viewers do. Since there are generation gap and racial tensions in the 
Netherlands at least analogous to those in the U.S., the Dutch socio-cultural context is 
especially sensitive to some of the underlying themes of this program. Again, this study 
demonstrates that the viewers' own culture may play a significant role in the decoding of a 
television program. Viewers are not completely free to impose any meaning qn an imported 
program, but instead react to the program within certain cultural parameters.v 



This anicle has attempted to survey the status of American television program 
material abroad in an effort to discern the impact that such programming is having on the 
receiving nations. While research exists to document the fsbct that the American television 
presence permeates the world market, such research is now dated and the specific effects of 
such a presence are unclear. While much writing has treated the issue of alleged American 
cultural imperialism through the mass media, particularly television, such publications 
have too often been speculations, or worse, ideological polemics. The types of media 
scholanhip needed to address the question of socio-cultural impact of American television 
are in short supply. Yet those few field studies which have been completed would appear to 
cast some doubt on the assertion that American television necessarily has a strong de- 
structive influence on other cultures. 

Instead, there would appear to be a tendency among members of foreign cultures to 
either integrate American television messages into their existing cultural framework, or to 
selectively attend, perceive, and retain such messages in an effort to maintain or protect 
existing value structures. If the concept of context as an essential dimension of the com- 
municative act is taken seriously, critiques of American television impact which assert a 
direct influence hypothesis are of doubtful accuracy since they underestimate the function 
of context. 

Since there has been so much debate and so little research, the cultural imperialism 
thesis, as it pertains to U.S. popular television abroad, is ripe for many types of mass 
communication research. First and foremost, there is a critical need for a more precise 
quantification of the flow of international media products, particularly television. The 
landmark study of international television traffic conducted by Nordenstreng and Varis in 
the early 1970's is now very dated, especially in light of rapid media developments in the 
Third World. Both scholars and policy-makers require an accurate sense of the volume 
and nature of media materials which cross geopolitical borders. A starting point may well 
be more isolated studies which monitor the foreign media content within a single nation, 
as has been done in Sweden very recently 

Second, there is room for more experimental work of the type Tsai attempted with the 
Formosan children. Such research examines the central question of whether exposure to 
foreign television messages erodes central cultural values. Since such cultural erosion is a 
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major tenet of the Schiller, et al.. critical posture, experimental research which defines 
empirically the impact of exposure to foreign television is essential. Research among-- 
peoples without previous exposure to television is especially important since it examines 
issues not encountered in research based in a culture which has a history of television 
viewing experience- 

A third area for relevant research centers on comparative studies which examine the 
different (and perhaps similar) ways in which U.S. audiences and foreign audiences decode 
the same television programs. As the Tate and Surlin study points out, researchers are only 
beginning to understand the cross-cultural dynamics of apparently popular U.S. television 
programs which find their way to foreign markets. At this point it is not at all clear that 
there is any such thing as **universal appeal" in even the most beloved of American soap 
operas, situation comedies, and domestic dramas. While highly rated U.S. television 
programs are frequently very popular aborad, it would be presumptuous to conclude, for 
example, that a police drama '^means'* the same thing in Ghana as it does in the United 
States 

A final area for further research, and one which Elihu Katz refers to in the conclusion 
of Televmon Traffic: A One way Street?, addresses the question of whether there really are 
any significant differences in terms of content and structure between popular American 
television programs and the programs produced for domestic consumption abroad. Katz 
asks whether nations like Japan and Argenrina which produce a large percentage of their 
own entertainment programming arc really doing anything fundamentally different than 
their Hollywood counterparts. For example, the popular telenovela of South American 
origins may be examined as a hybrid form of the U.S. soap opera. Along this line it is also 
imponant to explore the degree to which domestic television formats are really con- 
tinuations in the evolurion of a communicative form . 

Do U.S. television programs serve as functional equivalents of other communicative 
forms in the countries which import them? Does the importation of American television 
undermine cultures which are not as technically advanced as the United States? Does 
American entertainment programming really force an alien ideology on foreign viewers or 
is It selectively consumed Sy those viewers as cultural reinforcement? These questions and 
many more confront the "Ciearcher interested in moving beyond the surface of the cultural 
imperialism controversy. 
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SEMIOTICS OF Cross-cultural communication: 

A CASE study of A JAPANESE FILM 



JERRY L. SALVAGGIO 



Semtoticians and other communtcation theorists involved m cro$s*cultural communication 
have long recognized that messages consist of semantic units unique to particular cultures. In/this 
paper, the author has argued that despite semantic differences in specific messages an entire/text, 
such as a film, might be interpreted similarly by different cultures. In order to demonstrate this, 
the author analyzed a Japanese film from two perspectives: a Japanese and a Western . 

One of the most widely accepted premises of stnicturalism and semiotic;^ is that the 
narrative text operates at multiple levels of textual meaning. For such striicturalists as 
Claude Levi-Strauss, the meaning of a text is less on the surface level than at-a deep level 
expressed as binary oppositions.' These binary oppositions represent contradictions in 
culture between ideals and actual behavior. For semioticians, such as Umberto Eco, the 
narrative text has mulriple levels oflneaning as opposed to a surface and deep level. Like 
Roland Barthes' before him, Eco has shnym that thr reader constructs a new meaning with 
each reading, for in the process of interpreting the codes of the text, the reader creates a 
new structure based on the text plus the reader's personal and cultural background.^ The 
implications of an open text theory are signifitant since the theory suggests that an inter- 
preter has various options to choose from when confronted with multiple codes and 
messages. On the other hand, the theory also implies that these options are limited to the 
extent that the meaning of a code or term is culture-bound. Put in another way, every text 
is composed of a number of units some of which are symbolic, others merely iconic.^ Ac- 
cording to Eco, a unit is simply that which is understood due to cultural convention : 

From a scmiotic point of view it can only be a cuitural unit. In every culture, *a 
unit* . . . is simply anything that is culturally defined and distinguished as an en- 
tity. It may be a person, place, thing, feeling, state of affairs, sense of foreboding, 
fantasy, hallucination, hope or idea.' 

Given this point of view, an important question for cross-cultural communication is to 
what extent is the meaning of a unit in a narrative text understandable to members of other 
cultures? If such units as places, people and ideas which are expressed in the form of myths, 
legends, fairytales and films are meaningful only within the culture which produced the 
text, then it follows that cultures do not understand each other's texts similarly. Such a 
view is generally pervasive where narrative texts are concerned. Japanese film distributors, 
for example, refused for many years to export the films of Yasujiro 02u on the premise that 
they were too vernacular to be undemood by Westerners.^ 

The nature of this paper is stricdy theoretical in that no empirical evidence shall be 
presented to substantiate the claim to be made. The position presented here is that a nar- 
rative text achieves meaning at multiple levels; both surface or story and a deeper level 
which might be interpreted sociologically, psychologically or any number of other ways. 
The meaning which is attributed to the text stems from an undentanding of the signs 
which constitute the text. Semiotically speaking, these signs are either iconic, indexical or 
symbolic and take the form of images, dialogue, decisions of the characters, music and 
numerotu other units present in every narrative text. With pco, it is agreed here that the 
meaning of these units is culture-bound. That is to say, the ijheaning of a Wagnerian opera 
as background music to a play will be undentood differently by Germans and cultures not 
familiar with Wagner. Ar the same time, it will be argued here, that 
despite the dissimilar ways in which the units of a text afe interpreted by members of 
divergent cultures, a common or similar interpretation of the text as a whole is not only 
possible but likely. The theoretical assumptions which underpin this position will be 
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presented at the end of this paper. For now. a single narrative text will be interpreted from 
two cultural viewpoints; that of an indigenouslinterpreter and that of an interpreter not \^ 
familiar with the culture which produced the text. As culturological interpretations, both 
are hypothetically projected by the author. 

Tht methodology to be used assumes that the first interpreter is cognizant of all the 
icons and other cultural units which are presented irt the text. The second interpretation 
will be from the viewpoint of one who is not familiar with Wie culture of the text. This in- 
terpreter will logically attend primarily to the more universal units of the text, such as facial 
expressions and physical action. As interpretive procedures, both might be termed semiotic 
in that attention will be focused on reducing the system of signs utilized in the text to a 
statement isomorphic with the meaning of the text. 

The text selected for the present study is Kon Ichikawa's film, The Burmese Harp. The 
text was chosen primarily for the following reasons: it was nationally televised on the Public 
Broadcasting System (PBS) and is therefore fairly well known; it contains a large number of 
cultural codes signifying Eastern religious concepts and references to religious mythology; 
and finally, like most works of art, it deals with problems of the human condition which 
transcend cultural barriers.' 

The Burmese Harp was written as a novel in 1946 by Michio Takeyama and ^vas releas- 
ed as a film in 1956.* The setting of the film is Burma at the end of World War II. The nar- 
rative focuses on a lone Army unit and its guide, Corporal Mizushima, who counters the 
unit's loneliness with music from a homemade Burmese harp. When a larger group of 
British soldiers inform them that the war is over and they are to be interned before return- 
ing to Japan, they react peacefully, partly as a result of Mizushima singing one particular 
song, Yany no Yado (Home Sweet Home). 

A more bellicose unit, however, is entr\pnched in a cave on a nearby mountain and 
refuses to surrender. At this point Mizushima is asked by his Captain to go into the moun- 
uins and convince them to surrender without further bloodshed. When the corporal fails 
to convince the unit that they should return to Japan rather than die, the mountain is hit 
by heavy artillery and only Mizushima survives. Nursed back to health by a Burmese Budd- 
hist priest, he begins his journey to Mudon where his unit has been interned in a prisoner- 
of-war camp. 

On the way several events take place which result in a spiritual change in Mizushima. 
The road to Mudon is strewn with mutilated victims of the war. Mizushima at first attempts 
to bury the dead, but soon realizes the futility of the task and resumes his trip. By the end 
of his journey, though, his demeanor has changed and with shaven head and white robe he 
appears to have assumed the role of a Buddhist monk. His new appearance is such a trans- 
formation that he is not recognized by the members of his unit when their paths cross on a 
bridge near Mudon. Except for a few similar encounters Mizushima is never reunited with 
his unit. Their only form of communication is via two green parrots, the faint recognition 
of the sound of Mizushima's harp, and a letter from Mizushima to his unit to be read on 
the way back tojapan. It is in this letter that Mizushima's reason for not returning tojapan 
is revealed. His explanation is simple and compassionate, indicating that guilt and shame 
demand that he stay behind to bury the dead. For Mizushima, Hanyu no Yado refers not 
only to the living, but also to the dead. 

It is immediately evident to the Japanese interpreter that The Burmese Harp is a text 
which contrasts two sets of ideals — in this case, religious and ethical ideals. Mizushima as a 
soldier represents Shintoism while Mizushima the monk represents Buddhism. As Japan's 
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indigenous religion, Shintoism has always been associated with militarism and loyalty. 
Basically, Shintoism is an animistic religion without philosophical or etiiical elements. It is 
almost singularly marked by a lack of guilt or conception of sin. As Paul Varley has ob- 
served, "Shinto does not hold man basically responsible for his deeds. Mpre important 
here is the Shintoist notion of the emperor as an immortal, which was a| nictor in the 
Japanese soldier's indomitable spirit and limitless loyalty. Lafcadio Hearn thus wrote in 
1904, *' Among no other people has loyalty ever assumed more impressive and ex- 
traordinary forms; and among no other people has obedience ever been nourished by a 
more abundant faith — that faith derived from the cult of the ancestors."^*' As this cult of 
loyalty and obedience became more multiformed and developed into an indurate hier- 
archy, names were invented to categorize the various forms of loyalty. An indebtedness to 
someone to whom loyalty was owed became known as an on. Thus, in The Burmes^ Harp, 
the unit wbich refused to sunender was repaying their opt to the emperor and Japan. Allie 
Frazier, in his study of Japanese religions, has further argued that **The Japanese govern- 
ment found Shintoism to be a reliable instrument for uniting the Japanese pcjofjle and 
inflaming their patriotic spirit/ '^^ 

While Shintoism is the indigenous religion of Japan, Buddhism was fbundidiby the 
Indian teacher. S'akyamuni Gautama (366-486 B.C.). Haying staned as an jlndian 
religion, Buddhism traveled to China and other Asian countries before being imposed in- 
to Japan in 332. Basic to Buddhism is the idea olsuffering which is caused by man'^ desires 
and selfish nature. Ivan Morris provides an excellent contrast between the two religibns: 

Buddhism, with its stress on the sorrows of the earthly condition, its reflection on 
transitory pleasures, its preoccupation with decay and death, and its offer of 
release by retirement from the world and a modification of the huni;[n con 
sciousness would appear in many ways to be the very antithesis of Shintoisi 



. That Buddhism was imported and was able to survive at all in a country totally in- 
doctrinated in the Shinto attitude was due in part to the fact that Japan in 33Ircjcobnized 
the superiority of China. Credit for the absorption of the new religion goes ro IPrince 
Shotoku (374-622) who, as a devout Buddhist, worked towards incorporating^ the new 
religion into art and culture. At other times when Buddhism seemed imminently In aanger 
of extinction, others, such as Kukai, sometimes better known as Kobodaishi, attamp|ted to 
have Buddhism absorbed into Shinto. Though this was successful to some extent j thc|re has 
always been a clear sense in which the two religions are disrinct and competitive. During 
the Meiji Restoration, for example, Shinto was again revitalized and Buddhism almost 
forgotten. In present day Japan, the two religions are harmoniously blended and the 
typical Japanese does not consider himself oAe or the other. Weddings are most often a 
Buddhist ceremony while funerals are Shinto. Despite this cordial intermingling of the two 
religions, Shintoism is still recognized for its power to inspire loyalty in the Japanese 
soldier. 

For the Japanese interpreter. The Burmese Harp is clearly a text which contrasts the 
two religions. Mizushima essentially functions as a symbol of Japan vacillating between two 
ideals — loyalty to the emperor and Japan, and the Buddhist acknowledgement of the suf- 
fering which has resulted from such fanatic loyalty. 

To solidify his case the Japlinese interpreter notes that the background of the film's 
action is set in Burma, generally considered to be a symbol of Buddhism since it is one of 
the few countries left in the world where only Buddhism is practiced. That the Japanese 
soldiers are fighting for Japan in Burma is a primary cause of the guilt which Mizushima 
will exhibit. The author's choice of the name Mizushima likewise symbolizes the isolated 
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role he will play as mediator between two ideals since it is also the name of an island off the 
coast of Japan, 

According to the hypothesis of the Japanese interpreter, Mizushima begins as a soldier 
but undergoes a spmtuaJ change when the war is over. At the same time there is the 
suggestion that within Mizushima there is already a proclivity toward tranKending the 
Shinto attitude. This is symbolized by Mizushima's role as the unit's scout (one who guides 
others into the lihknown). One fourth the way through the film, when Mizushima changes 
into a monk's robe, the suggestion that he is a Buddha figure is further strengthened. 
Additional associations which link Mizushima with Buddhism are the similarities between 
Mizushima and S*akayamuni, the founder of Buddhism. Both endured a period of self- 
mortification followed by enlightenment and both renounce the material world for a life 
devoted to Buddhist stoicism. 

An especially important symbol which the Japanese interpreter is not likely to 
overlook is Mizushima*s miraculous survival on the mountain (he is the only one to sur- 
vive). The experience on the mountslin is re-emphasized later in the film when the captain, 
reflecting on Mizushima's errant behavior (refusal to return to his unit) ask^ himself, 
**What happened in the mountains, Mizushima?" The symbolism associated with moun- 
tains is extremely rich for the Japanese. In Japan's early history mountains were used as sites 
for Shinto temples but since the time of Kukai their association is closer to Buddhism. J ^ 
Oliver Statler. referring again to Kukai, notes that it was through sangaku shugho (ascetic 
practice in the mduntains) that the young boy monk Kukai attained enlightenment.^^ 

Possibly the most powerful scene in the film is one which symbolizes Mizushima's 
ambivalence and at the same time suggests the trauma of post-war Japan. Mizushima's at- 
tachment to his unit and to Japan's Shintoist value system is reflected when he ac- 
companies his unit in the Home Sweet Home song, Hanyu no Yado, but remains hidden 
behind a large sculpture of a reclining Buddha. While the unison through music indicates 
Mizushima's desire to be reunited with Japan, the visual separation between him and his 
unit is symbolic of his commitment to remain in Bunna. The sculpture which Mizushima 
hides behind is known to most Japanese as Nehan ma Shaka — the Buddha who has just 
entered nirvana. According to legend the Buddha's death, which the statue of Nehan ma 
Shaka represents, causes everyone to cry. Similarly, this particular occasion is a sad moment 
and a turning point for Mizushima in view of the fact that he does not reveal himself to his 
comrades. That Mizushima accompanies his comrades in Hanyu no Yado symbolizes his 
desire to remain one with their ideals, while his refusal to come out from behind the Bud- 
dhist statue symbolizes his conversion. What makes the scend so poignant for the Japanese 
is that Mizushima's conversion and decision to remain behind is. in a sense, the death of 
Mizushima. Edwin O. Reischauer directs attention to the fact that the Japanese are a 
group-oriented people, and for one to be left behind is symbolic of death. The scene is 
doubly symbolic in that Mizushima's conversion suggests the new attitude of post-war 
Japan. 

Other symbols which signify the conflict between the twd sets of ideals are the green 
parrots which are exchanged as gifts between Mizushima and his unit via an intermediary. 
Verbally, one parrot echoes the physical separation of Mizushima and Japan by learning 
and repeating the phrase. **Mizushima, come back to Japan." Visually, the parrots link 
Mizushima with another priest and with his new role as a Buddhist monk. The parrots thus 
mirror the conflict which structures the text by signifying Shinto verbally and Buddhism 
visually. 
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Final substantiation for the Japanese interpreter that the meaning of the text lies in 
the two sets of ideals and the conversion to one from the other is brought out in Mizu- 
shima*s letter which is read by his captain to the unit on their voyage back home: 

When they were gone (English nurses) I went up and found a new granite tomb- 
stone decorated with a small but pretty wreath. The stone bore the inscription: 
'Here Lie Unknown Japanese Soldiers.' I stood there for some time, bewildered. 
Then I heard the harp playing 'Hanyu no Yado * near the gate of the cemetary. As 
if drawn by it, I staned unsteadily toward the gate. I was burning with shame. 
How wretched I felt for having turned my back on those dead bodies heaped 
beside the river.'* 

Mizushima-'s decision to bury the dead is motivated by the knowledge that his enemies are 
exhibiting a compassion he and his comrades lacked.*^ His enlightenment is thus a rejec- 
tion of Shintoist ideals to a higher, more universal awareness of the human condition 
characteristic of Buddhism. 

The above interpretation focused primarily on iconic signs recognizable by members 
of the culture who are familiar with the tenets and symbols of Eastern religions. A Western 
interpretation utilizing semiotics would attribute meaning to different signs. Scholars of 
cross-cultural communication have long recognized that in situations where cues are 
especially vague or ambiguous* there is a greater tendency to organize the stimuli, or signs 
in this case, in ways familiar to one's own culture. As Eco has written: 

These poetic systems recognize **openness*' as tAe fuhdamental possibility of the 
contemporary artist or consumer. The aesthetic theoretician, in his turn, will see a 
confirmation of his own intuitions in these practical manifestations: they con- 
stitute the ultimate realization of a receptive mode which can function at many 
different levels of intensity.'* 

Put in another way, the Western interpreter will impose onto the text whichever Western 
paradigm seems to fit . 

While both interpretations begin with the same observational data, (the text's 
primary character begins as a soldier but later converts to priesthood) they very quickly 
diverge since the iconic signs are more specific to the Japanese interpreter. The Western in- 
terpreter, for example, may not associate the military uniform with Shintoism nor the 
mountains and parrots as totemi objects. For the Western interpreter, Mizushima's deci- 
sion to stay in Burma is in the tradition of Dostoevsky. Kafka, Sartre and Camus. The 
Western hypothesis, then, shall be that TAe Burmese Harp exhibits an existential theme. 
Like most existential characters, Mizushima is seen as being less acculturated than other 
members of his group. This, in turn, leads to the alienation known to those characters in 
literature who through a Jungian introspection reflect on their own existence and eventual- 
ly depan from the norms of society. 

Though the iconic signs are beyond the ken of the Western interpreter, their imagery 
is not totally lost for as Patricia Sanborn has pointed ouu Sartre also used religious imagery 
to illuminate forms of frustration,'^ One recurring image which takes on symbolic 
significance is that of the dead bodies which Mizushima continually encounters and later 
recalls in his letter. In the context of war, devastation and suflfering, the imagery of the 
'heaps of dead bodies' and its effect on Mizushima is reminiscent of the philosophy of the 
existentialist Karl Jasper. Speaking of Jasper's world view Heinemann writes, '* . . . we ex- 
perience a shattering of our existence in situations of absolute chance* conflict, suffering. 
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guilt and death They either throw us into despair, or they wake us to an authentic choice 
of ourselves and of our destiny. ' Clearly, the narrative of The Burmese Harp can be seen 
as a visual document to Jasper's world view. Mizushima's miraculous survival was an ele- 
ment of chance, his ambivalence between returning to Japan and remaining as a priest 
represents a conflict, his experience wandering through the devastated area^ after recover- 
ing represcntsJiis suffering, and his decision to stay behind signifies his guilt. Thrown into 
such despair, Mizushirna is foKed into making a choice concerning his own destiny. 

Other symbob which do not rely on cultural knowledge are Mizushima's decision to 
isolate himself from his group. The theme of isolation begins when Mizushima survives the 
attack on the mountain and is rccnforced when it is realized that Mizushima has no 
dialogue from this point on in the text. Mizushima's isolation and silence parallel Martin 
Heidegger's thoughts on humanism. The following is taken from a letter Heidegger wrote 
in 1947 and very aptly describes the actions of Mizushima: 

If a man, however, is once again to find himself in tl^c nearness of Being, he must 
first learn to exist in the nameless. He must recognize thtlseduction of the public, 
as well as the impotence of the private. Man must, before he speaks, ftt himself 
first be claimed again by Being at the risk of having under this claim little or 
almost nothing to say. Only in this way will the preciousness of its essence be 
returned to the word, and to man the.dwelling where he fan live in the truth of 
Bcing.^^ 

Various units throughout the text re-enforce other aspects of the theme of isolation. 
Several scenes depia Mizushima begging alms and walking in processions with other 
priests. When these priests are referred to in the text, they are always nameless. The at- 
tempt by Mizushima's unit to find him is complicated by the fact that the Burmese only 
refer to him as a priest — refusing or unable to distinguish between Mizushima and other 
priests. Those occasions where Mizushima sings with but does not join his unit are reminis- 
icent of Heidegger's wamingj against being seduced by the public. 

' One of the film's strongest signs that Mizushima is an existentialist is his decision not 
to return to Japan. Like Sisyphus in Camus' essay on Greek mythology, Mizushima has 
learned that the grief which they now suffer stems from their belief that returning to Japan 
will make them happy. As Camus t^lls the story, Sisyphus returns to Earth from the under- 
world to chastise his wife but finds it so much to his liki ig that he decides to stay. At this 
point Mercury is sent to retrieve him and Sisyphus is forever bound to a rock. Camus ex- 
presses the moral of the story this way: **When the images of earth cling too tightly to 
memory, when the call of happiness becomes too insistent, it happens that melancholy 
rises in a man's hean: this is the rock's victory, this is the rock itself."" Similarly, in The 
Burmese Harp it is the unit rather than Mizushima who is most melancholy. Japan, as a 
symbol of the ideal, has become the unit's rock. Through detachment Mizushima will seek 
a meaningful existence where the essence of Japan will not foster false hopes of happiness. 

Thus far the Western interpretation has neglected to comment specifically on the 
religious element of the text though it is quite clear Mizushima has convened to the 
priesthood'. Since Mizushima does not mention any particular religion or any.panicular 
afpect of priesthood, the Western interpreter is free to view Mizushima's conversion as a 
rebellion against the predominant ideology of the social system to which Mizushima 
belongs. The religious aspects of the text arc thus understood as a withdrawal from society. 
In Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Emile Durkheim noted that society sets up sym- 
^ bols to venerate, thereby allowing members to identify as a group. 
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The Western interpreter docs not fail to recognize the ubiquitous religious symbolism 
associated with Mizushima, but also recognises the religious fervor exhibited in 
Mizushtma's unit when they refer to Japan. Put in another way, the conflict between 
Japan's indigenous religion and its imported religion can only make itself known to those 
familiar with Japan's unique historical background. To all others^ the text presents a dissi- 
dent character who has turned away from the ethnocentricism exhibited by his comrades 
in favor of isolation and introspection. Seen in this way, Mizushima's rebellion fits very 
well into the existential paradigm. Heincmann refers to this type of existentialist as a 
mystical anarchist and describe him in this way: 

. > . this eschatoglogical existentialist reacts violently against any sort of dictatorial 
regime, be it tzarist, Bolshevist or Fascist; but he goes much further than Sartre, 
for he rejects any sort of binding force whatsoever, whether in Society, Civilization 
or Nature. His individualism becomes thereby a metaphysical nonconformism or 
anarchism of a very specific kind, i.e., mystical anarchism. 

A final existential view which describes Mizushima's actions is expressed by Kaufmann 
in his analysis of the philosophy of Jean Paul Sartre. **Man's situation, as Sartre sees it, is 
absurd and tragic, but docs that rule out integrity, nobility or valor, or the utmost 
effort?'**** The Burmese Harp depicts a tragic situation but more than this the film presents 
a character who reacts with valor. As Kierkegaard argued, it is especially in absurd and 
tragic monients that truths about human nature arc grasped. 

A reiteration of the Japanese interpretation, when compared to the major tenets of ex- 
istentialism, reveals strong similarities. The Japanese interpretation noted that a conflict 
between Japan's twc most dominant religions is symbolized by Mizushima's conversion 
from^'one to the other after much reflection and ambivalence. The interpretation focused 
primarily on Mizushima*s growing awareness of the tragic nature of the war and the effect 
it has on him as an individual. The basic units of the text are Mizushima's isolation, his suf- 
fering and guilt, his meditation, and his decision to remain in Burma rather than return to 
the fold of his ancestry. This decision equates to a desertion from his unit, his country and 
his native religion, yet is treated in the text as an act of courage or a rite of passage at the 
worst. These units, then, can be compared to the major tenets of existentialism as noted by 
Alasdair Maclntyre. The key themes according to Maclntyre are* the individual and systems 
(Mizushima,4nd the Army/Shinto), intentionality (Mizushima*s intention to remain), be- 
ing and absurdity, (Mizushima's being after the absurd suicide of the other unit), the 
nature and significance of choice (Mizushima's choice between returning and remaining), 
the role of extreme experiences (Mizushima's survival and encounter v. ith thexorpses of his 
fellow countrymen) , and finally, the nature of communication (M< . . .hima never speaks to 
his unit because he realizes they would not understand). Put in another way, the text of 
The Burmese Harp is structured around Mizushima's actions and these can be interpreted 
as being those of a Buddhist or an existentialist. 

The notion that a text can be dissimilarly segmented and yet in the final analysis be 
similarly interpreted rests on a set of basic assumptions which is the actual focus of this 
paper. It is first postulated here that a narrative text is a model for human behavior which is 
unconsciously structured by the author of the text. Unlike other models of human behavior 
such as religion and philosophical systems, narrative texts present fictional worlds wherein 
fictional or real characters act out various parts of the model. Almost without exception a 
text does not present the author's own model, but merely a version of a larger societal 
model. In a sense, a text is a manifestation of what Victor Turner refers to as a calendrical 
rite^* and embraces the collective unconscious of the whole society. 
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The second postulate is that the interpretation of a text is a two-fold process: signifi- 
cant units of the text are selected according to the interpreter's hypothesis for their sym- 
bolic value, and these symb9lic units are then used to reduce the text to a statement 
isomorphic with the hypothesis. Since the narrative text lends itself to a multivocality of 
symbolic units, numerous hypotheses are possible. As an example, both of the above inter- 
pretations focused on Mizushima as a symbolic unit representing a model of behavior for 
modern man. The director of the film, however, has stated in an interview that he uses the 
situation of war to *'show the limits within which a moral existence is possible."^' It can be 
then, that a third interpretation might revolve around the war and the different effect it 
has on the two units and Mizushima. Other interpretations using psychoanalytic or Marxist 
paradigms would utilize yet other units of the text. According to the view held here, 
however, interpretations utilizing dissimilar paradigms such as Freudian, Jungian and 
Marxian would not result in similar tnterpretations. The reason for this is that such 
N paradigms have predetermined theoretical notions which will determine which units of the 
text are important for the interpretation. A Jungian interpretation would thus focus on the 
various universal archetypes which are depicted in the text and from these a model of 
behavior would be deduced. 

The final postulate on which this theory is based holds that similar paradigms are 
found in many cultures and when applied to in similar interpretations. 
Smce a paradigm itself is merely a model based on human behavior, similar paradigms are 
likely to emerge in a variety of cultures. While this is not likely to be the case with specific 
psychological paradigms such as those expressed by Freud, it is quite common with social, 
philosophical and religious paradigms such as Buddhism and existentialism. When these 
paradigms are used by their respective cultures on the text of either culture, the interpreta- 
tion will be similar. The synonymy of interpretations is due to the fact that the model of 
behavior depicted in a text is recognizable by members of other cultures which have ex 
perienced similar situations or have similar models of behavior. In the case of The Burmese 
Harp, the text deals with similar value systems which fall under different labels: Buddhism 
and existentialism. Cross-cultural interpretations, then, may attend to different units as 
symbols and may not recognize the cultural value of certain iconic signs, but this does not 
rule out similar interpretations. Exceptions to this would be interpretations from cultures 
which have not shared similar models of behavior. The text of ^ primitive culture, as an ex- 
ample» might never be interpreted by contemporary scholars in the same way as it would be 
interpreted by a member of that culture. Similar interpretations of texts, no matter how 
esoteric or symbolically structured, however, are likely to be understood in the same way by 
most industrialized cultures. 

Finally, the two interpretations were semiotic projections of the author. But, this is 
^lot to imply that cross-cultural interpretations will only be similar when intellectual 
paradigms are utilized. On the contrary, it is argued here that similar interpretations are 
even more likely in the case of the average audience. Though the average reader or viewer 
of a text may not be able to articulate a specific hypothesis regarding the meaning of the 
text, there is a sense in which trans-cultural communication also operates on this level. 
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THE OSAGE UTTLE-PEOPLE MYTH: 
A COMMUNICATION PERSPECTIVE 
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After pofitins an integral relationship between myth-telling and intercultural com- 
municatkm, tlm study investigated myth-telling behaviors as a penpective regarding the interac- 
tion of culture and cotnmunkation. Primarily a case study of one tribe and one myth, this project 
relied on personal interviews to secure ind^ucal, reflexive, and intentional dau regarding the 
sources, situational adaptation, andjdiflusion patterns o[ the Linle^^People myth amongst the 
Osage Indiins. Two areas of communication implications sur&ced: First, ihtercultural inter- 
action ts eroding the vitality and viability of the Little-People myth as cultural knowledge. Se- 
cond, intra-tribal communication reflects the impact of intercultural inreractioit through the 
breakdown of traditional communication networb for myth diffusion. Panems and problems of 
cultural evolution suggested by these two areas of communication implications are discussed. 



Essential features of a culture are deeply rooted in the dynamic patterns of oral com- 
munication maintained by that culture.^ Determination of those patterns may illuminate 
the reciprocal relation between a culture and the communication behavior of its members. 
Insofar as myths tend to originate in the orally transmitted folklore, to diffuse orally, and 
to reflect the purveyor*s adapution to social situations, they offer a rich source of informa- 
tion for the student of communication. ^ Operating from this perspective, this paper ex- 
amines the Little-People myth of the Osa/^e Iqfdians within a communication framework. ^ 
Three general sections report the study: l^x fint provides a brief overview of the relation- 
ship between myth-telling and intercultural communication. The second section elaborates 
the methodology chosen for the study. The third section indicates and discusses the results. 



As commonly employed, the term myth refers to * 'traditional stories, of unknown 
authorship, ostensibly with a historical basis, but serving usually to explain some 
phenomenon of nature, the origin of man, or the custom, institutions, religious rites, etc. 
of a people."^ Although unsophisticated, this definition can serve as a useful touchstone. 
Francis Lee Utley summarize twenty-one definitions of folklore in an attempt to provide a 
composite definition reflective of a variety of theoretic concerns. That effort resulted in a 
functional definition of folklore equally applicable to myth; namely, **the oral and com- 
munal transmission of tradition and survivals of tradition.**^ Thus, myth-making and/or 
myth- telling is a social^^oinmunicattve process which utilizes narrative storylines, or ellip- 
tical references to the stories, to establish and perpetuate acceptable modes of social con- 
duct and a sense of community, essential components of culture.<^ 

To speak of myths as a communication process accents their dynamic nature; that is, 
they are expected to exhibit fluid values and interrelations. Although generic similarities 
among them may surface, the assumption of process further urges that each telling of a 
myth be considered for its uniqueness, as w^ll as recurrent patterns. Alfred North White- 
head charaaerizes this perspective: '*The how an actual entity becomes constitutes what 
the actual entity is; so that the two descriptions of an actual entity are not independent. Its 
'being* is constituted by its 'becoming.* **■ To view myth- telling as a static cultural pro- 
duct denies this fundamental communication assumption. Myth as communication has 
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meaning and function primarily in its conceptualization as a social process, rather than as a 
cukural anifact. 

Walter Ong's conception of '* world view** helps clarify the relation between com- 
munication and myth-telling. To Ong, **world view'* is a negotiated set of rules and body 
of information which one generates through ' communicative acts among cultural 
members.' These acts are dynamic and fleeting, not to appear except in elliptical, residual 
form as artifact. Analysis of these acts must therefore recognize, in addition to the manifest 
content of the myth, at least three major communication dimensions which are often 
neglected or viewed as insignificant by other approaches to the study of myths: indexi- 
cality, reflexivity, and intentionality. 

The first dimension, indexicality, refers to the notion that any speech act occurs within 
a specific situation containing events, objects, and rules which are dynamic rather than 
static. Without knowledge of the situation of an utterance and the ways participant inter- 
action creates the situation, the meaning becomes non*indexical or partially meaningless, 
because the observer lacks knowledge of the rules governing the circumstances and per- 
formance of the utterance.'^ Closely related to indexicality, reflexivity deals with the in- 
tegral interaction by a member with the context of the utterance and refers specifically to 
an individual's account of that interaction. In other words, reflexivity is a partial statement 
of world view by an individual within a specifiable cultural context.*^ Finally; com- 
i^unicative ac^s* including mythmaking, are responses to situations and reflect an 
awareness of them. That is to say, whenever a myth is uttered, its indexicality and reflexivi- 
ty reveal the member's intentionality as the act relates that individual to other members. 
From the interactional processes an idea of the necessary, if not sufficient, aspects of inten- 
tionality for satisfactory social behavior emerge. 

Thus, indexicality, reflexivity, and intentionality are prominent characteristics of the 
communication process. Viewing myth as a communication phenomenon accents these 
broad categories and may aid in the reconceptualization of myth and assist our research of 
intercultural communication. Although these are not the only applicable communication 
variables, they are especially salient in determining the reciprocal relation of culture and 
communication. To analyze these categories is difficult, and that may explain why most ap- 
pioaches tend to study product more than process and ileglect these interactional aspects. 

METHODOLOGY 

Working with Native Americans magnifies the difficulties associated with field 
research, because the subjects often perceive themselves as abused by researchers and 
govemmenul agencies.** In his assessment of research jn Native Americans, Joseph Trim- 
ble aptly noted, *'Some respondents take the position that exploitation deserves exploita- 
tion; that is, if researchers use me then I will use them to my advantage.***^ During the 
course of our research, we were sensitive to the potential problems. On some occasions our 
interviewer was tested and probed by subjects who sought to determine how interested and 
knowledgeable she was about the topic. Some of the subjects for this study were skilled in 
dealing with researchers or had heard rumors sufficient to make them cautious and reti- 
cent. 

The greatest difficulty, however, was simply securing willing subjects. Many older 
members of the tribe perceived themselves as no longer physically able to respond. They 
suggested younger relatives ai' possible respondents. However, younger tribal^ members 
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were paniculariy suspicious of the motives of the researchers and the use of the final pro- 
ducts. Some tribal members presented special resistance; because of their concern for the 
protection of tribal knowledge, they refused participation and urged others to decline. 
Finally, an educational survey conducted recently as pan of a cultural retention program 
had polarized tribal memben against any further research.*^ This made interviews difficult 
to arrange and tape recordings sometimes impossible. The difficulties imposed by the 
situation, howevef, did serve to sensitize the authors to the Native American perspective 
and further highlighted the need for careful validation of the results. 

No easy or completely adequate solutions to these problems are available. The reluc- 
tance of Osage tribal members to panicipate is panially a product of years of irresponsibili- 
ty on the part of self-serving people. Until researchers approach their studies with more 
concern for the subject populations, elimination of these obstacles is unlikely.*^ Our ap- 
proach was designed to minimize these difficulties and to provide ample and continuing 
opportunity for validation. 

The research design of this study is primarily a case study employing survey techniques 
for dau collection. To insure the acquisition of reliable information, we conducted our 
data collection in two interrelated stages. The first stage consisted of two parts with the 
primary differences deriving from more specific focus on one myth in the second part. For 
Stage One we initially interviewed eight subjects to ascertain currently used myths and to 
determine the kinds of cultural knowledge contained in the myths and their social applica- 
tion by tribal menibers. In the second pan of Stage One we focused more specifically with 
ten additional subjects on the Little People, the most widely known and agreed upon myth 
ascenained. 

Stage One was accomplished through personal interviews. To minimize resistance to 
our study, Diana L. Wondergem, an Osage tribal member and coauthor of the study, con- 
ducted the interviews.*" These interviews sought to collect as many versions of the myth as 
possible and to gather explanations of the meaning, sources, channels, significance, etc. of 
the myths, especially the Little-People myth. Whenever possible, the interviews were tape- 
recorded. By design , the initial interviews were loose!y structured so that the subjects could 
express the reflexive, indexical, and intentional nature of the evciit, rather than relying on 
any a priori set of categories that we might impose. The second set of interviews for Stage 
One inaeased the level of specificity and sought, in addition to our general concerns, 
refinement of a questionnaire for Stage Two. 

Stage Two was designed to organize the findings of Stage One and to validate those 
results through a more refined questionnaire. The focus of the second stage centered on the 
patterning of communication which serves to establish, maintain, and diffuse the Little- 
People myth within the tribe. Data for this stage were gathered by the same interviewer of 
Stage One. The format involved more carefully structured personal interviews. Despite the 
structure provided by the questionnaire, the subjects were encouraged to elaborate and 
provide additional information where they desired. The final ponion of the interview 
sought further validation of the content of the Little-People myth by asking respondents to 
consider a version provided and to modify it wherever they thought it incorrect or in- 
complete. Because some people do not believe such information should be written, the in- 
terviewer initially determined a person's feelings about this matter, and, as needed, relied 
on an oral or written version. 
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The subjects for both stages were Osage tribal members. Most of them lived in or 
around Pawhuska, Oklahoma (Osage County) where the largest concentration of full- 
bloods reside. For Stage One we selected subjects on the basis of accessibility. This loose 
determinant of our sample was necessitated by the resistance we encountered and was 
justifiable in terms of the exploratory nature of this stage." For Stage Two we selected sub- 
jects based on a generational distinction : less than 2 1 , 2 1-45 , and 45 and over. This sample 
also sought a balance between males and females, and full-bloods and lower-blood quan- 
tums. For the entire study thirty subjects were interviewed; eighteen in Stage One and 
twelve in Stage Two. 

RESULTS 

Stage One 

The first stage of the data gathering aspect of this study focused on the determination 
of currently promment Osage myths and tribal member attitudes regarding the social utili- 
ty of these myths. »^ The most widely known myth was that of the Little People. Because of 
Its popularity and consistency of the details about the story, we chose to focus the re- 
mainder of our study on that myth. This subsection first provides the basic version of the 
story which we were able to elicit from the interviews and then reports the various observa- 
tions regarding their social utility. All respondents told essentially the same myth. The 
story line remained consistent across accounts despite the fact that other similar Osage 
myths did not. 

The basic myth of the Linle People is as follows: In the early days of the Osage 
tribe disease was widespread. This was explained as We-lu-schkas, or Little-Mystery 
People who came into the stomachs, limbs, and heads of the Osage people and could 
cause death. The Mi-ah-luschkas are the Little People in human form. They dress in 
the clothing of the Osage tribe and appear in the evening. They are wicked and play 
tricks on the people. They are known to cause slow mysterious death. The Little Peo- 
ple are more apt to bother those who are lame and will take one's mind or cause them 
to have serious ailments. If one sees them and speaks to them* bad effects will follow. 
If one sees them, but does not speak to them, they need only pray to avoid bad ef- 
fects. One can speak to them, as long as they do not see them, and nothing will hap- 
pen. *° 

The veracity of the myth was checked by asking respondents to either tell the myth or 
to respond to an orally presented venion the interviewer provided. Most individuals were 
willing to make additions or extensions to the version provided, but these observations 
were usually illustrations which did not alter the story line. The prevalent awareness and 
agreement suggest that the Linle-Pcople myth and its application stand as one of the few 
remaining pieces of traditional knowledge widely diffused among Os;«es. The information 
offered as additions to the story centered around home remedies which act as protection 
from tricks played by Mi-ah-luschkas. Respondents also referred to other myths held by the 
tribe and how these related to the Little People. 2» However, few individuals were able to 
corroborate these additional stories or explanations. 

Because of the exploratory nature of Stage One, results were used to indicate areas of 
concern for further investigation, rather than as a basis for final evaluation. Consequently, 
results are difficult to tabulate. However, some important trends did emerge regarding the 
social applicability of the myths. 
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Pint, Stage One suggested some general ways in which aspects of their world view is 
known by the tribe. Through personal accounting of their relations to the myth, subjects 
indicated the basic outline of the tribal communication networks which transmitted the 
myth and some of the techniques whereby that kind of knowledg<r is difiiised among all 
members of the tribe. Stage One also served to indicate the current status of the myth. 
Some respondents indicated that the myth still stands in central relation to all explanations 
of everyday events, while others assigned less respect to the myth. 



Second, Stage One suggested the impact that intercultural relations have had on^thc 

vitality and the viability of the Linle People. Many tribal members took a defensive stance 
as a means of preventing outsiders from gathering such knowledge, while other 
respondents tended to devalue the Little People. The basis for such rejections was not 
reflected in explicit statements of disbelief, but rather as an insistence on their part that 
such traditional behaviors as the closing of drapes at dusk for protection against the Little 
People reflected the fears of funily members rather than their own personal beliefs. 



The first stage ofihe research primarily served to lav groundwork for Stage Two. Conse- 
quently, the results of Stage Two are reponed in greacer detail and extend the trends sug- 
gested in the preceding interviews. The questionnaire used in Stage Two was divided into 
three categories: (I) the communicative sources of the Linle People within the Osage 
tribe; (2) the context or situations in which individuals are exposed to the ^yth; 
and (3) the role of individual tribal members in the diffusion of the myth.^^ The ques- 
tions applicable to each cate|;ory and the results are presented below. 

Communicative sources. — Four questions were used to elicit the subject's personal 
accounting of the source of the myth. The questions used to direct that aspect of the inter- 
view were: (1) Do you know or have you heard of the Little People? (2) From whom did 
you first hear about them? (3) From what other sources have you heard about them? 
(4) How old were you when you first heard about them? 

Of the elder subjects (aged 43 and older), all had heard of the Little People, and they 
did not hesiute to discuss them with the interviewer. Tribal elders were warm and seemed 
pleased that such myths should come to light. This attitude stood in contrast to the 
younger generations. The second generation (aged 21-43) was not as willing to discuss the 
Little People. They revealed their hesitancy through such remarks as * *I don't like to discuss 
them" or **My mother knows more." Thus, the level of information held by the second 
generation was difficult to ascertain; none, however, denied having heard of them. The 
third generation (aged less than 21) was the least responsive group; of those interviewed 
about one-half had heard of the Little People, and the others did not have any knowledge 
about them. One can only speculate whether the older two generations might have 
responded differently when they were younger; in fact, only longitudinal studies can 
satisfactorily address such concerns. The data gathered did indicate, however, the younger 
the subject the greater the acculturation to the overculture, and the greater the accultura- 
tion the lesser the viability assessment of the Little-People myth. 

The generations differed even more regarding the sources from whom they had 
originally heard about the Little People. Osage elders had been taught about the Little 
People bom prominent clan members or from their parents. This traditional means of dif- 
fusion centered around a representative from each clan who was sent to learn from the 
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'^knowledgeable ones." Clan representatives renirned and taught i 
had leamwl from die * 'knowledgeable ones." The second generation subjects were not 
taught by their fathers or other clan leaders; seventy-five percer t heard of them from a 
more dbtant relative or ''just people talking." The third generation primarily learned of 
the Little People through general conversation; as a later question 'indicated, however, half 
of these subjects did identify their grandmothers among the persohs whom they had heard 
mention the Little People. 

I 

All three generations agreed on answers for the remaining questions about their 
perceptions of the story's origins for them. All subjects indicated that they had heard of the 
Little People from other friends and relatives. The references usually occurred in general 
conversation among Osages. One repeated reference reports a man who wandered out of 
town. When he returned he spoke of becoming entangled in barbed wire and being 
rescued by the Little People. Because of his exposure, tribe members assumed that **the 
Little People had taken his mind." 

The last question focused on the age of the subject when they had heard of ' e myth. 
For all three generations the ages identified ranged from six to twelve years. Triual elders 
typically reported hearing the myth at an earlier age (around six years), while second and 
third generations indicated hearing about the Little People at nine or older. Subjects from 
these later generations did not remember being "taught" about them. Instead, younger 
Osages generally heard about the Little People in non-traditional situations relying on 
chance exposure rather than on traditional networks. 

Context. — The second portion of the questionnaire used in Stage Two addressed the 
context in which the subjects had heard or hear about the Litrie People. The specific ques- 
tions were: (5) What is the usual occasion for telling about the Little People? and (6) In ^ 
what setting did you hear about them? 

Tribal elders reported that the usual occasion for telling about the Little People oc- 
curred after seeing them. They had seen the Little People in their camps, the grocery store, 
on the roadside, while out camping, and in their yards. Three panicuiar examples are 
revealing not only about the context, but the social role of the myth as explanation. One 
older man spoke of being a small child when his father took him outside town to a small 
valley. They looked but and saw many burning campfires and some movement. It was dark 
and hard to sec, so they walked closer and discovered that it was a clan of Little People 
cooking their ^dinner. The father and son left, in order to avoid any harmful effects 
associated witlj exposure to the Little People. One older woman spoke of seeing them across 
the field from where her father was drying com. She and her father observed the Little Peo- 
ple setting up racks to dry com, and they decided to bring in their own com to keep the Lit- 
tle People from ruining it. Another elder reported this story: He was in the grocery store 
where a man was buying liquor; the man*s wife did not like him buying the liquor; 
whereupon, the husband pointed to a Little Man standing next to him and said it was the 
Little People who were malting him buy it. 

In the second generation, seventy-five percent said the occasion was during the ex- 
planation of some event, but they usually did not want to talk about them. However, one 
subject in the second generation did discuss a sighting: He said he saw the Litde People 
standing on the roadside as he was going into town to buy a prescription for a sick friend; 
this was appropriate because the Little People are known for appearing before those who 
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are ill. Other subjects in the second generation said they had heard in their homes about 
the Little People; more specifically, their mothers expl^ned actionf through references to 
the Little People. The third generation had heard of the Little People in the home from 
tribal elders, e^ecially the grandmother, or as a joke while out camning. 

Diffusion pattern. — The final portion of the questionnaire addressed the subject's 
role in the diffusion of the Little-People myth. The questions inquired: (7) Do you tell 
anyone about the Little People? (8) If so, whom do you tell? (9) Do many people general- 
ly tell about the Little People? (10) tf not, why? 

Tribal elders agreed that they would tell anyone who exhibited an interest about the 
Little People. All indicated that they had told their children about them or had made a 
general reference to them around the home when closing the drapes before dark, eating be- 
fore dark, etc. The elders talked to their children about the Little People, but not in an in- 
structional manner. All of the elden said they were now telling their grandchildren about 
them. One woman emphasized that her own children were not interested in hearing about 
the Little People. She said, "My son isn't interested. And if I told him he would tell the 
wrong people and think it was funny. This is a very serious topic." She did indicate, 
however, that she was attempting to make the Little People known to her grandchildren. 
The second generation indicated that they would not talk about the Little People to anyone 
because they do not know much about them, they do not want people to know they believe 
in such things, and they do not believe others are interested and appreciative. The third 
generation did not know enough about the Little People to talk about them. Two 
respondents suggested that their grandmothers would be more reliable sources than they. 

The final two questions were both answered only by Osage elders. They agreed that 
young generations do not talk about the Little People, because' they fear people will think 
them to be crazy. One respondent said, "People don't want to act like they don*t know 
something about the Osage when they are Osage. So, they say it's something that should 
be kept in and not talked about. That is just because they don*t really know anything." 
The two younger generations partially confirmed the elders' position, noting that the only 
people who talk about the Little People in a serious manner are the elders. 

Table 1 synthesizes the results of the questionnaire of $tage Two and applicable data 
from the second part of Suge One according to the three major categories of questions used 
in Stage Two. Perhaps because of the small sample size, correlation of the answers to blood 
quantum of the subjects revealed no major differences. Table 2 depicts an unanticipated 
maternal pattern of myth diffusion which began to surface and should form part of subse- 
quent research. 

A final means of data gathering used in Stage Two was an exercise requesting correc- 
tions and/or additions of a version of the myth we provided. No subject offered alterations, 
but tended to use the version as a catalyst to speak further on the topic, especially, as in 
Stage One, to illustrate or comment on its application. Unwillingness or inability to emend 
the account may accent the fundamental orality and acceptable adaptability of such an ex- 
planation of phenomena. Thus this aspect of the methodology was directly non- 
productive, but suggestive. 
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CATEGORICAL SYNTHESIS OF ANSWERS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 
FOR STAGES ONE AND TWO 



Generation 
of Subjects 


Personal Origins of 
Little-People Myth 


Context 


Role in 
Diffusion 




Have you heard 

of the 
Little People? 


Source of Myth 






Elders 


100% 


Primarily 
taught by the 
Elders and by 
Parents 


Clan meetings 
and actual 
observation 


Tell sons. 

daughters, 
grandchildren 

and great- 
grandchildren 


2nd 
Genersition 


100% 


Primarily 
heard from 
maternal 
relatives 


In the home 


Tell only in 
a joking manner 
to friends 


3rd 
Generation 


Approximately 
50% 


Primarily 
heard from 
other people 
and maternal ^ 
relatives 


In the Elder's 
home or as a 
joke while out 
camPine 


Tell to no one 



TABLE 2 



DIFFUSION PATTERN OF LITTLE-PEOPLE MYTH 

Earlv Generations 



Taught 



Eldrn 




Female 



:nd 

Gcncratuni 



Generation 




Daughters 



Grandsons 



Granddaughters 




4th 

Generation 



Great-grandsons Great-granddaughters 
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IMPLICATIONS 



Examination of the Littlc-Pcopic myth provided a good opportunity to consider some 
of the cultural retention problems of the Osage pf^ple. On a small scale this research in- 
dicated the status and viability of a subculture of Native Americans. Accordingly, this sec- 
tion discusses several suggested extensions an4^ implications which surfaced during the 
study. These ideas deserve further research to determine their validity, particularly in rela- 
tion to policy formulation by and,for the Osage and other Native American tribes. 

Cultural evolution is a necessary result of group efforts to accommodate within their 
varied situations. Although icQnceptions of change vary widely and evolution may occur in 
various directions at various rates, intevtultural interaction often accelerates changes or 
reactions against change in at least one of the cultures involved. The twentieth century has 
involved constant and demanding chahge for Native Americans and a widely varied set of 
reactions to these impo^itions/Ccnttal to these changes is the shift from an autonomous 
tribal lifestyle to one of subordination to external federal authority, which, in turn, has 
vacillated in its orientation from a ivard relationship with an assimilationist stance to an in- 
dependence position, or to some variation of these prospects.^^ The requirements of often 
unwanted change, plus the confusing variation of government policy, have produced an 
ongoing conflict between the tribal culture and the overculture which is manifested in a 
paradoxical penpective on ''Indianne^" with profound implications for the maintenance 
of their culture and communication with the overculture. 

Whereas die traditional requirements for cultural menibership primarily involved per- 
sonal affiliation and allegiance. Federal authority has established another set of criteria for 
determining tribal membership.^' These specific impositions introduced confusion for the 
Osage tribe and serious internal conflict along blood lines; these problems have, in turn, 
confounded efforts to maintain a sense of group idennty using the rules and guidelines im- 
posed by an overculture, rather than according to traditional means of reckoning.^ Thus 
what it means to be an Osage is difficult to specify. As a predicuble outgrowth, tradirional 
knowledge, such as myths, is changing and reflects the more general culture problems in- 
volved. One example deriving fiom this study is a generation of teenagers for whom the at- 
titudes and beliefs of the overculture have become nnore /elevant than tradirional Osagl^ 
knowledge, but for whom cultural pluralism and retention programs are creating a sense of 
guilt about the ignorance of past tradirions.^^ 

Individual Osage interpretarion^of the Little-People myth pardally reveal the status of 
their tradirional world view. Although many Osages are determined to preserve what re- 
mains of the tradirional culture, more recent generadohs are aware of the myth but tend to 
attribute linle functional relevance to it The data indicate a renewed effort on the pan of 
the older tribal members to transmit this knowledge to the youngest members of the tribe. 
Yet. an enrire generation (under 21) is emerging which has linle facility with the Osage 
language, whose parents expressed little knowledge of it themselves, and for whom the 
values and potenual rewards of the overculture are more attractive than those of tribal life. 

What appears to be occurring, at least with more recent generations, is a kind of 
cultural leveling. More individuak claim tribal membership but have little knowledge of or 
interest in Osage tradirions. For younger tribal members, acceptance of the overculture is 
easier than to fight against it. Of course, this kind of tntercultural influedfe has been 
enhanced by a long history of Federal intervention in educational insritutions. Federal 
policy, whether ovenly expressed or not, has employed compulsory assimilation to ac- 
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cuituratc Indian children, accenting Anglo hofms and values, instead of the allegedly 
•primitive" traditional knowledge, and forbidding the use of tribal language in the 
educatiojial setting, thus, it seems that intercultural interaction is reducing the myth of 
the Linle People to tjhe status of an interesting but unbelievable anifact. On the other 
hand, programs of cultural retention and emphases on cultural pluralism are now making 
it more fashionable to! be Indian ; these emphases arc often creating fiirther confusion and a 
revival of traditional artifacts without functional knowledge of them. ^* 

II K.^ 

Among Osagcs in their late twenties, thirties, and well into their forties, a defensive 
reticence has developtid concerning the Little People. The data indicate that the latter in- 
dividuals have molt general knowledge of the myth than do their children, probably be- 
cause in their childhood the traditional means of cultural communication had not yet 
broken down, but exhibit a reluctance to kdmit knowledge of them and to recount the 
myth. Several individuals in these generations implicitly indicated that their Indianness is a 
detriment to their ability to fiinction in a predominantly white culture. In terms of in- 
terpersonal Communication, Osagcs fear the risks required for the disclosure of such 
cultural information. The risks include ridicule by non -Indian co-workers and a lingering 
fear inducedl by the Federal system of education concerning the viability of such 
"primitive" knowledge. * 

Even though the interviewer was Osage, respondents expressed a reluctance to tell the 
myth Most likely, they fckrcd that a "white agency" was behind, the research and that the 
knowledge woiild somchofv be used to their detriment. Few of the respondents were will- 
ing to sfssign the myth an), credibility at all with regard to its usefulness as a means of ex- 
plaining everyday events, in effect, interaction with the overculture has restricted the use 
and diffusion pf the Little-People myth . In a similar vein some Osages believe, and perhaps 
righdy. that thVattitudc-oif oyetcultUre members has been one of exploitation. They argue 
that exposure of tribal knowledge renders it open to ridicule and thus makes it less 
believable by Os^es. Very simply they believe that exposure of such traditional knowledge 
destroys it ats'a part of Osage world view. This reluctance, we suspect, is panially ex- 
plainable as a reaction tp personal frustrations an4 intra-tribal conflict stemming from the 
inability to maintain theii^Gulkurc in |ht face of bvercultural suppression. This leads to a 
seriously debilitating cycle of distrust, not only o^ the overculture but of one's fellow tribal 
members as well — often an "rm-more-Wian-than-thou" sort of intra-tribal con- 
frontation. 

,f 

^ In general, the interface between the overculture and Osage tribal memljers, and 
consequent social change, has eroded the stams of tribal knowledge and a willingness to 
'share that! knowledge with non-Osages. The youngest members of the tribe have the least 
extensive knowledge of the Litde People and seem to attach the least credence to it. The 
results indicate that the middle generation has the general knowledge, but a reluctance to 
communicate that knowledge. The oldest members of the tribe remain willing to tell the 
myth, bec4use pan of their traditional role was to act as transmitters of Osage myths, be- 
cause they krc probably less concerned with assimilation, and because they employ the Lit- 
tle People a^ a viable explanation of everyday events. 

Diffusion of the Little-People myth remains primarily oral. Despite tribal efforts to 
record and ^ransmit their heritage more fomnally, most individuals still receive their in- 
formation initially and most frequently through an oral medium. Tht family, though 
declining in this role, remains as the primary vehicle whereby such stories are diffused. 
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Within the faunily the grandmother for the most recent generations is the primary com- 
municator of such knowledge. Although most respondents had heard the Linle-People' 
myth from other sources, they indicated that their initial exposure was within the family 
environment and from the grandmother. This increased role of the grandmother indicates 
Compensatory alteration of traditional diffusion patterns; that is to say, when generations 
reduced their dependence on traditional patterns, the grandmothers began to fill the 
leadership vacuum and less formally diffuse the traditional knowledge. 

To curb the trends of cultural change, Osage leaders have made a determined effort to 
preserve knowledge of their cultural heritage and to offer alternative situations for diffu- 
sion of this information. The effort has centered around programs to preserve oral history 
and traditional dance. Older tnbal members are assisting with such programs, and they 
seem to be making an effort to reestablish traditional communication networks by focusing 
on the youngest tribal members. Such efforts are reesublishing a sense of community, but 
unless placed realistically into a perspective of their cultural evolution can lead to serious 
problems for younger people ^ 

Discussions of Native American culture often assume that Indians still live traditional 
lives within a culture clearly distinct from that of the overculture. While many traditional 
activities survive and tribal members of all ages participate in them, traditional knowledge 
no longer holds the status and role of earlier times. Interacuon on an intercultural basis has 
produced a cultural leveling from which Osage knowledge will never recover. Traditional 
knowledge is less relevant and tradiuonal networks of communication are losing their im- 
pact. The result is a culture logic or world view, parts of which are a logic and viewpoint in 
name only. What is often ^bstituted are the overcultuul norms, values, and mvths. What 
is potentially dangerous is to ignore these realities and become lost in the symbolic trap- 
pings of another way of .life not sufficiently complete or understood to be viable. 

' CONCLUSION ' 

This paper presumed that a complete analysis of a culture*s myths requires a personal 
account by the cultural members of the indexical, reflexive, and intentional aspects of 
myth telling. These aspects entail several communication phenomena which reveal the in- 
teraction of culture and communication. From this perspective, the study identified two 
general areas of communicauon implicarions. First, intercultural interaction is eroding the 
vitality and viability of the Little-People myth as cultural knowledge. Second, intra-tribal 
communication reflects the impact of intercultural interaction through the breakdown of 
traditional communication networks for myth^fiusion. Both of thesf implications reveal 
cultural evolution of the Osages and some of the potential problems they will encounter in 
attempts to sustain and adapt their tradiuonal ways of life. 

Three issues raised by the results of this study indicate potential areas for future 
research. I^irst, the results of this study point to the existence of tradiuonal communicauon 
networks for myth diffusion. Further investigation might mgrc clearly reveal the dynamics 
of that system and assess its impact on communication in other^con texts. Second, the data 
point to a reticence on the pan of Osage people conceraing.t^e Little People. Research 
might explain the degree to which their communication reticence is a learned response to 
overculture demands rather than a culturally based trait. Finally, the results of tliis study 
suggested decreasing personal evaluations of the viability of the Little People as an explana- 
tion of everyday events. Addiuonal research in this area could clarify the contemporary 
status of Osage traditions as they collectively distingui;di the Osage sub-culture of Native 
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Americans. In all of these three areas communication issues and concerns are prominent, 
urging further research by students of this discipline. 

NOTES 

Diana L. Wondergem is a Marketing Assistant in the Extension Program at the 
University of California, Irvine. William R. Kennan is an Assistant Professor at West Texas 
State University. L. Brooks Hill is a Professor in the Department of Communication, 
Univcrsityof Oklahoma. 
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Michsfel H. Prosser (New York: Harper and Row, 1973), pp. 27-44; The Presence of the 
Work (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967); and The Barbarian Within (New 
York: Macmillan, 1962). 

'Dan Ben Amos, 'Toward a Definition of Folklore in Context,*' Jouma/ of American 
Folklore, 84 (Oct. -Dec, 1971), 3-15. 

^William R. Kennan and L. Brooks Hill, **Kiowa Forty-Nine Singing: A Communica- 
tion Perspective.** A paper presented at the Speech Communication Association Summer 
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*Webstet*s New World Dictionary of the Americafu Language (New York, 1953). 
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97. For a more complete discussion of indeiticality, reflexivity, and intentionality as sets of 
communication variables, see'Kennan and Hill, **Mythmaking . . . .** 

*<*See Pkul Filmer, **On Harold Garfinkle*s Ethnomethodology,** New Directions in 
Sociological Theory, ed. by Paul Filmer, Michael Phillipson, David Silverman, and David 
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»3For example, see D. Lawrence Wieder, Language and Social Reality (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1974) and Harold Garfinkle, Studies in Ethnomethodology (Englewood 
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Clifis: Prentice Hsdl, 1967). 

^^Scvtral authors have addressed this issue recently. At the tribal level the Zuni and 
Hopi have established tribal conumittces to serve a gatekeeping function for potential 
r€seaith.|F6r a general discuKion of these issues stcjouma/ of Soaa/ Issues, 33 (1977). 

**Joscph Trimble, **The Sojourner in the American Indian Community: Methodologi- 
cal Issues and Concerns,*' JoumaJ of Socio/ Issues, 33 (1977), l60. 

"This polarization stemmed from what some people believed was premature publica- 
tion of results. 

*'Sce Vcm L. Bengston, et al., ''Relating Academic Research to Community Con- 
cerns: A Case Study in CoUaborative Effort 33, (1977). 75-91- 

^^Only through the assistance and cooperation of Diana Wondergem's family and their 
friends was the study possible. 

^•Sce nore 17. Mi^. Wondergem's intra-tribal connections gradually enabled her to 
secure more willing subjects. 

^''John Joseph Matthews, TSe Osages: Children of the Middle Waters (Nor- 
man: Univenity of Oklahoma Press. 1961) zndWah 'Kon-Tah: The Osage and the White 
Man *s Road (Nonnan: University of Oklahoma Press. 1932). 

^Matthews. The Osages, pp. 16, 288, 311, 569. 573. 582. 700. 

^^Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. ''Osage Traditions,** Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1888). pp. 372-97. 

"Cf. Philip Lujan and David H. Dobkins. "Communication Reticence: Native 
Americans in the College Classroom.** A paper presented at the Speech Communication 
Association Convention. Minneapolis, Minnesota. November 5. 1978, 

^^Cf. Dell Hymes. "Toward Ethnographies of Communication." American Anthro- 
pologist, 66 (No. 1. 1974). 1-182. 

^^L. Bfiooks Hill and Philip Lujan. "Rhetoric of Self-Identity: The Case of the 
Mississippi Choctaw.** A paper presented to the Fifth Annual Conference on Rhetoric of 
the Contemporary South, New Orleans. Louisiana. June 30, 1978. pp. 12-18. 

^^Ibid .pp. 15-16. 22. 

^Ibid. pp. 22-23. Also see Philip Lujan. "Communication Implications of the 'Mar- 
tinez' Case for the Santa Clara Pueblo." A paper presented at the Speech Communication 
Association Conference on Intercultural Conqmunicarion. Tampa. Florida. July 20. 1978. 

^■Hill and Lujan. "Rhetoric of Self-Identity.** See also L. Brooks Hill and Philip Lujan. 
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paper presented at the SIETAR Conference. Mexico City. March 8. 1979. 
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ATTRACTION ANlp COMMUNICATION STYLE AS 
DETERMINANTS OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS: 
PERCEPTUAL COMPARISONS BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES 



iARRYD MIU£R 



s Th^ jtudy cicplorcs attrwtion and jsocjal interaction patterns at the perceptual level. Eighty 
male and female graduate students whcj are either black or white completed a two-part measure 
of 4ttra<tM)n (physical and task) and a jthrre-part measure of communicator style (dominance. 
argtUentativencss. and dramatic component?). After completing the item* with regard to self. 
caclTpaitiapant rated four target rclatioAdiips: his/her best male friend, best female friend, least 
desifed i^ilc acquaintance, and least d^ired femile acquaintance. Race related deferences be- 
twein pArpepttons of best friends and fcast desired acquainttnccs of both sexes are explored 
Ad<^tionally. the perceptual<ognitivc s^uctures among the attraction and communicator style 
variables are compared for blacks and whijtes for self and for all four target relauonships. 



The belief that cultural groups fre<iuently differ in behavior due to fundamental dif- 
ferences in the ways in which social stimuli arc perceived and interpreted is both popular 
and supportable. Several yean ago, for example, Ogawa and Rich explored the com- 
munication e^ectations whites hold for blacks and those that blacks hold for whites.* 
Blacks were viewed as argumentative, emotional, aggressive, and straightforward by 
whites. Whites were viewed as evasive, critical, conservative, boastful, and aggressive by 
blacks. Rich contends that the mutual set of expectations are sufficiently negative that 
. . with tlic influence of selective perception reinforcing these negative views, 
productive interracial communication is rendered difficult, if not impossible, at times. 
An extension of the implicit perceptual similarity/dissimilarity hypothesis suggested by 
Rich intimates that as differences between cultural groups decrease, i.e. , as groups become 
more integrated, more evenly balanced along educational, economic, and social lines, 
differences for effective communication ought to be enhanced. There is evidence to suggest 
that different cultural groups with similar experiences share similar perceptual sets. Bartee, 
for example, reported no significant differences between the pcrceprions of black and 
white college students.* Recently, however, Jones has reported that despite economic, 
cducarional, and presumed social equivalence, important differences in personality and 
communicarion behaviors penist across racial line^ for black and white Americans/* 

Jones' finding is provocarivc for two reasons. First, it implies that both personal 
qualities and related communication tendencies are reasonably stable within groups and 
capable of distinguishing one group from another. Second, Jones* conclusion suggests that 
as the economic and educational gap between blacks and whites decrease, the prospect for 
increased similarity of perception of social srimuU is not encouraging. The potenual impact 
of this prospect for communicarion researchers is substanrial because it is ostensibly 
through face-to-face communicarion that cross-racial contact is iniriated and sustained. As 
larger social and contextual influences faciUtate increased cross-racial contact, parucularly 
of the face-to-face variety, the pressure upon interpersonal comn^unicaaon to insure 
mutual understanding and social harmony increases; yet without greater insight into the 
perceptual and behavioral interpretations and preferences charactensac of different 
groups, the mechanisms serving to promote social equivalence may produce the opposite 
effect. 

Two important findings appear with impressive regularity in communication and 
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psfchologkal literature. First, how similar and attractive a person is considered to be has a 
lot to do with how approachable he or she is perceived to be for communicative purposes. 
Second, how one conununicates influences attractiveness. Attraction research, as well as in- 
tuition, strongly suggests that the more attracted and similar two people are, the more they 
tend to conununicate with one another. Correspondingly, communication per se may serve 
to enhance attractiveness in important respects. Erickson, et al. recently re-affirmed that 
"speech style" is significantly related to perceived ^itractiveness as are a speaker's sex, 
social class, and ethnic group. ^ In short, social interaction leads to enhanced attractiveness 
while attractiveness tends to promote social interaction. The applicability of this reciprocal 
relationship, however, is not fully established with regard to explicitly cross-cultural situa- 
tions. Rosenblatt laments that social interaction and attraction have "not been adequately 
dealt with" in cross-cultural literature.* While this study is not directly "cross"-cultural, it 
docs examine several perceptual antecedents holding import for trans-racial communica- 
tion and interpersonal relationship formation. 

This study explores and compares attraction and communicator style variables as 
perceptual determinants of two interpersonal relationship types for a sample of black and 
white American college graduates. If Jones and Erickson et al. are correct in suggesting that 
personal atuibutes and social interaction tendencies are capable of distinguishing between 
cultural groups, then each racial group may well embrace a predisposing cognitive structure 
that serves to distinguish or identify relationship types. In short, to what extent, if any, do 
black and white- Americans embrace similar perceptual expectations for attraction and in- 
teraction tendencies across relationship types? Among the more salient of social relation- 
ships are those for one's best male friend and best female friend. Additionally, one would 
anticipate that the opposite of best friend, i.e., least desired male and female acquain- 
tance, ought to reveal maximal contrast with regard to perceptual expectations. While no 
formal hypotheses arc posited, three research questions are salient. For blacks and whites 
who are presumably homogeneous along educational, economic and social lines: (I) Is 
there a significant race related difference between perceptions of attraction and com- 
municator style for male and female "best friend" relationships, (2) Is there a significant 
race related difference between perceptions of attraction and communicator style for males 
and females of the "least desired acquaintance" relationship type, and (3) How do blacks 
and whites compare with regard to the structure of their perceptual expectations for the in- 
terrelationships between attraction and communicator style variables for self, best male 
friend, best female friend, least desired male acquaintance and least desired female ac- 
quaintance? 

MEASURES 

McCroskey and McCain have reported a fector analytic study that identifies thincen 
Likert type items which serve to measure physical and task attraction.^ These items in 
slightly revised form plus nine others were administered to 155 undergraduate students. 
The resulting measure contained variables that were overlapping and interdependent. 
Consequently, the infrastructure of the attractiveness measure was identified through Mc- 
Quitty's Elementary Linkage Analysis.* The minimal correlation for inclusion was .50. Two 
clusters paralleling McCroskey and McCain's factor structures emerged. The first cluster was 
labeled "physical attraction" and consists of four items that tap sexual appeal and/or 
physical assets. The items are: 

1. I am very sexy looking. 

2. Members of the opposite sex find me sexually appealing. 
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3. Frequcndy members of the opposite sex look at me when I pass them on the street. 

4. I am exceptionally well built. 

The second duster consists of four items and constitutes a measure of task attraction. The 
items are: 

1. When assigned a job I do it well. 

2. I have confidence in my ability to get a job done. 

3. lamdependab^. 

4. I am a good problem solver. 

Social interaction tendencies were assessed by a shortened version of the Com- 
municator Style Measure (CSM). The measure has been previously established as a 5 1 item 
multidimensional instrument.' The CSM was administered to 600 undergraduates and the 
resulting data factor analyzed. Dimensionality under orthogonal rotation was essentially 
consistent with that revealed by pievious analyses; oblique rotation, however, split the 
dominance dimension, the primary orthogonally identified factor, into two components: 
dominance and argumentativeness. The remaining factors maneuvered for priority due to 
the change in axis placement, but one dimension retained appreciable structural integrity 
across both analyses In the interest of exploring the finer discriminations suggested by 
oblique analysis, the correlated dominance and argumentativeness factors (accounting for 
46.8% and 11.4% of the variance respectively) and the single other factor retaining the 
greatest item allegiance across both obUque and orthogonal rotations were selected for in- 
clusion in this study. The third dimension was labeled dramatic and accounted for an addi- 
tional 7% of the variance. Previous work by ^^orton and Miller has established good inter- 
nal consistency for the CSM factors.^* Reliability in this study decreased to .78, .55, and .60 
respectively for the dominance, argumentativeness, and dramatic components due to 
reliance on an obUque factor solution. This procedure does, however, afford the advantage 
of inaeasing the variance explained by each component. The factors and their respective 
items and loadings are: 

Dominance: 

1 . In most social situations I generally speak very frequently. (.52) 

2. I am easily able to break into a conversation. (.38) 

3. I am dominant in social situations. (.68) 

4. I try to take charge of things when I am with people. (.63) 

5. In most social situations I tend to come on strong. (.61) 

Argumentativeness: 

1. When I disagree with somebody Tm very quick to challenge them. ( 55) 

2. In arguments I insist upon very precise definitions. (.46) 

3. lam very argumentative. (.63) 

4. It bothers me to drop an argument. (.53) 

5. Once I get wound up in a heated discussion I have a hard time stopping myself. (.58) 

Dramatic 

1. I dramatize a lot. (-.58) 

2 . I tend to constantly gesture when I communicate . ( . 58) 

3. I often physically and vocally ^t out what I want to communicate. (-.72) 

4. I use a lot offacial expression when I communicate. (-.51) 
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Eighty post baccalaureate students enrolled in a variety of graduate academic pro- 
grams at Indiana University panicipated in this study. Twenty black males, twenty black 
females, twenty white males, and twenty white females were individually asked to rate 
themselves on each attraction and communicator style item. The information was solicited 
by several research associates who were members of the racial group appropriate to each 
subject. I^ious research has established that the race of the experimenter or interviewer 
affects choice bCrace in studies of preference. Essentially, while interviewers elicit a white 
context while blacltiiuervicwers prompt a black context.^^ Graduate students were tapped 
for several reasons, mbst notably: (1) increased probability of educational, social, and 
economic homogeniety acrosi racial groups, (2) presumed maturity, and (3) implicitly 
more established social skills in comparison with undergraduate students. Each panici- 
pant rated him or herself for each atuaction and communicator style item on a four-point 
response scale. Additionally, each participant rated his or her best male friend, best female 
friend, least desired male acquaintance and least desired female acquaintance on the items 
" iq slightly revised form. The scores for each attracrion cluster and each communicator style 
factdr^ir^collapsed; resulting in five separate scores (two for attracrion and three for com- 
municator style) for each target: self, best male friend, best female friend, least desired 
male acquaintance, and least desired female acquaintance. This multivariate data set was 
submitted to a variety of starisrical analyses. 

ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 

Univariate analysis of variance can be helpful in determining quickly if a multivariate 
data set contains any variable effects that may be wonhy of more detailed attention. Con- 
sequently, a variance decomposirion procedure was executed to determine the presence of 
\ pattems, if any, in the responses of the major sub-groups within the sample. The enrire 
\data set may be visualized as three factorial [Race x Sex x Target] with five variables 
measured for each target. Analysis of Race x Target x Sex revealed that, in the sense afford- 
tA, by univariate analysis, blacks rated physical attracrion and dramatic significantly higher 
tikan did whites. Analysis of the data for Sexn Race x Target revealed no significant dif- 
fetences on any of the five variables for males or females. Analysis of Target x Sex x Race in- 
dicated significant differences between targets. The latter finding is not surprising since 
onepught to expect attracrion and communicator style differences between best friends 
and least desired acquaintances. 

A secondary procedure involved plotting the mean values by race and sex on the five 
variables for each of the major targets of interest. Figures 1 through 3 display subject 
response pattems for each target. Several insights are suggested by the figures. First, the 
displays l^elp to clarify the univariate analyses. The variance decomposirion routines, for ex- 
ample, indicated that blacks scored significantly higher than whites on the physical attrac- 
tion variable. By examining and comparing data pattems across figures, one can observe 
that blacks do tend to generally rate the physical attraction variable higher than do whites. 
The pattern is pordcularly sttiking for rarings of self, least desired male acquaintance, and 
least desired £i^^e acquaintance. While the magnitude of the univariate F statistic on the 
dramaric variable was not as large as that for physical attraction [F = 4.66 versus F = 9.83, 
df » 1, 398], Figures 3 and 4 reveal that the ratings by blacks tend to be higher than the 
comparable rarings by whites. The second insight afforded by the figures is a visual display 
of what subsequent mulrivariate analysis of variance will analyze. A comparison of figures 2 
and 3 (best male versus best female friend) highlights several features of the data. Males 
and females, regardless of race, tend to reverse the imponance of physical attracriveness as a 
function of the sex of their best friend. Additionally, females of both races rate task attrac- 
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tion higher for st best friend male than do males; but whites of both sexes rate task attrac- 
tion for a best friend female higher than do blacks. With regard to the communicator style 
variables « the patterns are not particularly different between the two targets of either racial 
group. 

Comparison of Figures 4 and 5, least desired male and female acquaintance respective- 
ly, suggests that, aside from higher assessment on the physical attraction items by blacks, 
the patterns arc not particularly dissimilar. Comparison of the figures for best friends versus 
least desired acquaintances (Figures 2 and 3 versrus 4 and 5) is also suggestive. While the 
respective patterns among the communication variables are not highly dissimilar, least 
desired acquaintances are viewed as more dominant, more argumentative, and more 
dramatic than best friends. In contrast, best friends are scored higher on both physical and 
task attraction than less desirable acquaintances. Here too, however, iht pattern between 
the attraction variables is similar across best friends and least desired acquaintances, i.e., 
best and least desired arc both more physically attractive than task attractive. While these 
comparisons are heuristic and instructive, they do not directly address the several research 
questions 
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Two of the questions of interest in this study center around black and white dif- 
ferences in perceptions of the attraction and communicator style variables for (1) best male 
and female friend and (2) least desired male and female acquaintance^ These t^ata were 
partitioned and subjeaed to a three way multivariate analysis of variance (Race x Sex x 
Target). 

The MANOVA on the data for best male and female friends revealed two significant 
F's. The data contain a race related effect and a two-way interaction between sex and 
target. The main effects for sex and target were not significant, nor were any of the other 
interactions. Table 1 displays a summary of the statistical results for the main effect. 

TABLE 1 

Multivariate and Univariate Analyais of Variance 
on Race: Best Male Friend vs Best Female Friend 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance 



df F Ratio p less than 

>.72 2.63 .03 



Univariate Analysis of Variance'^ 

Variable F Ratio P l(*ss than 

Dominance .% 33 

.ArgumentativeneM .93 .33 

Dramatic 1.38 .24 

PhyHcal Attraction .44 .50 

Talk Attraction 2.86 .09 



•df=1.76 



One striking feature of Table 1 is that none of the univariate analyses attained 
statistical significance. The finding that the overall MANOVA F is significant, but all 
univariate analyses fail to contribute at the conventional .03 level may seem contradictory. 
This, however, i$ not actually the case. Cramer and Bock, and Yerby argue that once a 
significant MANOVA F is uncovered, it is appropriate to examine univariate F's on the 
several variables ''to^ determine which of the variables were most sensitive" within the 
larger variable system.*^ The tendency is to equate "most sensitive" with ''statistical 
significance." Since the set of univariate F*s contains no statistically significant F ratio, this 
line of reasoning suggests that task attracuon comes closest to being the "most sensitive" 
of the variables. The problem with such an interpretation, however, lies in expecting 
univariate tests to panition inherent redundancy and shed light on multivariate 
phenomena. It cannot be done meaningfully. Fortunately discriminant function analysis 
will identify which component(s) within a variable system is/ are most sensitive. Discrimi- 
nant funaion analysis assesses the entire system of variables simultaneously and provides, 
through standardized discriminant function coefficients, an accurate indication of the most 
sensitive variables. 

Examination of the standardized discriminant function coefficients for this data set in- 
dicates that the most highly distinguishing attributes of whites' best friends when com- 
pared with the blacks* best friends is that the former tend to be seen as more dominant 
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(.94) and task anractivc (.72). Blacks' best friends tend to be more argumentative (-.79), 
more dramatic (- 46) and more physically attractive (-.42). Examination of the discrimi- 
nant function in accord with Cattell's procedures for identifying a scree,^^ i.e., a point at 
which a curve will become horizontal, reveak that the first four variables in the system are 
real in that each makes a unique contribution to the significant MANOVA F. The physical 
attraction variable is essentially a residuaJ variable that contributes very little to 
distinguishing between best friends on the basis of race. 

Table 2 displays a summary of the statistical results for the interaction between sex and 
targets two and three (best male and female friend). This MANOVA reveals the presence of 
a significant difference in the dependent variable system when best friend same sex is con- 
sidered against best friend opposite sex. The univariate analyses suggest that physical at- 
tractiveness is a major element in the variable system and indeed this is confirmed by ex- 
amination of the discriminant function coefficient for physical attractiveness (- 89). 
Analysis suggests that best friends opposite sex are seen by both blacks and whites as more 
physically attractive, task attractive (-.37), argumentative (-.22), and slightly more 
dramatic (- 01) than best friend same sex. The laner is recognized by hisVher com- 
municative dominance (.48). Assessment of the discriminant function by CattelFs scree 
test reveals the major discriminating variables to be physical attractiveness, dominance, and 
task attractiveness. 



TABLE 2 

Multivanate and Univariate Analysis of Variance on Interaction 
for Sex X Target <Be»t Male Friend and Best Female Friend! 



Variabir 

Dt>mii]ani*e 

ArgtmienUtivenei* 

Dramatic 

Phyiical Attraction 
Taftk .Attraction 



Multivariatp Analytic of Variance 
df F RaUo 

5.72 3.76 



p less than 

.004 



tinivariatr Analyiii of Variance* 
F Ratio 

.08 

.004 

.38 

2.70 



p \eu% than 

.4! 

.53 

.0001 

.10 



»df==l.7b 



A three way MANOVA for the data on least desired male and female acquaintances 
revealed two main effects and no interactions. As was the case for best friends, the data for 
least desired acquaintances involved a race effect. Table 3 presents a summary of the 
statistical findings. The univariate analyses indicate that physical attraction, when con- 
sidered apan from other variables, is the single most sensitive variable. Examination of the 
mean scores and the appropriate Figures (4 and 5) indicates that blacks report seeing their 
least desired male and female acquaintances as more physically attractive than whites see 
their least desired male and female acquaintances. This finding, however, is not fiilly sup- 
poncd by discriminant function analysis. The standardized coefficients indicate that blacks 
view their least desired acquaintances as being more dramatic (--.81) and physically attrac- 
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tivc (-.59) than whitC5 their least desired acquaintances. Whites, on the other hand, see 
their least desired acquaintances as being more task attractive (.45), dominant (.18), and 
argumentative (. 16). The latter two variables do not, however, make a real contribution to 
the discriminant function as per Cattell's scree test. 



TABLES 

Multivariate and Univariate Aoalytit of Variance on Race; 
Leaat Desired Male Acquainunce vt Least Desired Female Acquaintance 



df 

5.72 


Multivariate Analyiis of Variance 
F Ratio 

2.37 


p lefli than 

.047 




Univariate Anaiyiii of Variance* 




Variable 


F Ratio 


p lets than 


Dominance 


.42 


.52 


.^jfunumUtiveneM 


.31 


.58 


Dramatic 


2.42 


.12 


Phytic«l Attrition 


4.35 


.04 


Talk Attroction 


2.5b 


.11 



•dl= U76 



The second main effect in this data involves differences between least desired male 
and female acquaintances. Table 4 presents a summary of the multivariate and univariate 
tests. Univariate analysis suggests that task attraction is the most sensitive variable, but 
discriminant analysis reveals task attraction to be the third most discerning variable within 
the system. Undesi^ male acquaintances tend to be very argumentative (-1.23). 
Undesired female acquaintances tend to be more dramatic (.86), more task attractive (.80), 
somewhat more physically attractive (.42), and slightly more dominant (.32) than 
undesired male acquaintances. Examination of the discriminant function via dttell's pro- 
cedure reveals that each component of the equation makes a noteworthy contribution, 
although, as suggested by the relative size of the coefHcients, of increasingly less 
magnitude. 



TABLE 4 

Multivariate and Univariate Analysis of Variance on Targets: 
Least Desired Male Acquaintance vs Least Desired Female Acquaintance 





Multivariate Analysis of Variance 




df 


F Ratio 


p less than 


5J2 


3.87 


.003 




Univariate Analysis of Variance* 




Variable 


F Ratio 


p less than 


Dummance 


.98 


.32 


.ArfumentativeneM 


.35 


.56 


Dramatic 


2.79 


.10 


Phytical Attraction 


^ .69 


.41 


Tatk Attraction 


4.42 


.04 



•dl=l.76 
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While the MANOVA an4 adjunct are helpfil in exploring how the particular attrac- 
tion and communicator style variables shift or fail to shift as a function of race, sex, and 
target, we have yet to be afforded a clear visual**.ation of the interrelationships among the 
variables as perceptual-cognitive determinants that potentially affect the formation of in- 
terpersonal relationships. The statistical analyses suggest that the greatest differences are 
primarily a function of race and secondarily a function of target, i.e., the relationship to 
^d sex of the person rated. No surprising differences have been observed to derive from 
the sex of the persons making the ratings, i.e., male and feniale participants responded in 
essentially the same pattern for the various targets. In order to gain insight into the 
perceptual-cognitive structures created by the interrelationships between the attraction and 
communicator style variables for blacks and whites, McQuitty's Elementary Linkage 
Analysis was employed.^* The composite variable scores were intercorrelated for each racial 
group on each of the five targets. Using a minimal correlation of 3, the linkages depicted 
in Figure 6 were constructed. Essentially, the figure provides a two dimensional display of 
the perceptual-cognitive variable structures for each racial group across all five targets. 

FIGURE 6 

* BL AND WHITE PERCEPTUAL-COGNITIVE STRUCTURES I*R ATTRACTION 
AND COMMUNICATOR STYLE VARIABLES BY TARGET 




Dominance — I 
ArgumenutiveoeM = Z 
Dramatic = 3 
Phytical Attraction - 4 
Tf ik Attraction = 5 



In every case dominance and argumentativeness were related at or above the minimal 
level. This is not surprising since the variables are substantially correlated (as indicated by 
the oblique factor solution). Several additional features of the figure are striking, however. 
First, both blacks and whites possess the same basic cognitive inter-variable structure pat- 
terns for their least desirable male and female acquaintances. Not only the basic structures. 
But for the most part, the strength of the relationships between variables is remarkably 
similar. Second, with regard to best female friend, blacks and whites are rather dissimilar. 
Blacks see two unrelated components* each containing attraction and communicator style 
variables. Whites have a tighter structure, but do not incorporate physical attraction. With 
regard to perceptions of attraction and communicator style for best male friend, bjacks and 
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whites arc very stable, but blacks embrace a more comprehensive and complex structure. 
Aside from blacks being concerned with their best male friend's physical attractiveness, the 
major difference between best male fSriend and least desired male acquaintance is that the 
dramatic componait emerges anci attaches to the other communicator style variables, The 
dramatic component is also strongly attached in the structure for least desired female ac- 
quaintances for borh races. Nonon, et al. have argued that the dramatic facet of com- 
municator style is not only the most visible style component, but may serve to create ten- 
sion and may endanger a relationship.^^ Interestingly, the best male friend and least 
desired male acquaintance are perceived similarly by both races in that task attraction linb 
with dominance and argumentativeness. The linkage, however, is stronger for best male 
friends, particularly for blacks. Blacks consider physical atuacdveness as part of the 
perceptual-cognitive structures for best friends, both male and female; but do not report 
physical attracriveness as being an important con^ponent of self perception. Whites, con- 
trastingly, link physical attraction within their pe xeptual-cognirive structures for self, but 
do not regard it as focal in the perceptual-cognirive structures typical of their best friends or 
least desired acquaintances. 

DISCUSSION 

This study derived from an interest in comparing perceptions of atuaction and com- 
municator style as potential determinants of interpersonal relationships for two different 
racial groups. Primary attention was focused on uncovering race related differences for 
perceptions of best friends and least desired acquaintances of both sexes. Thcf data reveal no 
major sex related differences, except that males and females are more physically attracted to 
opposite sex friends than to same sex fnends. Across both data sets (best friends and least 
desired acquaintances) a race effect was detected. For best friends, whites' report emphasiz- 
ing dominance and task attraction, while blacks' report emphasizing argumentativeness, 
dramatic qualities, and physicd attraction. For least desired acquaintances, blacks' report 
emphasizing dramatic qualities and physical attraction, i.e., they report perceiving more of 
these qualities in their least desired acquaintances than whites report perceiving in theirs. 
Least desirable male acquaintances tend to be more argumentative than least desirable 
female acquaintances. Least desired females tend to be more dramatic, task attractive, 
physically attraaive, and dominant than least desired males. McQuitty's clustering tech- 
nique provides some insight into how the attraction and communicator style variables in- 
terrelate for the perceptual-cognitive sets blacks and whites have of themselves, their best 
friends, and their least desired acquaintances. 

Clearly, the results are hx more pr'^vocative than definitive. While some parallels ex- 
ist, the data indicate that blacks and T/hites hold different perceptual-cognitive structures 
, for identifying best friends. The implication is that even with a degree of educational and 
social equivalence, blacks and whites integrate, value, and may even seek different patterns 
and/or attribute strengths when defining a best friend. Contrastingly, blacks and whites 
appear to be in rather striking agreement about the structural configuration typical of their 
least desired acquaintances. While highly speculative, the possibility exists that blacks may 
have been thinking of an undesired acquaintance who was white when reporting on that 
relationship type. While ''race" as a response set was presumably minimized by employing 
research associates who were members of the same racial group as respondents, the fact that 
the larger university and community setting is overwhelmingly white tends to argue for an 
increased probability that both blacks and whites considei^ed a white referent. The 
liklihood of the best friend referents being members of the opposite racial group is 
minimal since both blacks and whites tend to shun social interaction with one another.** 

'0 . 
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Lastly, the structural parallbm between the blacks' self structure and that for both the 
blacks and whites least desired female acquaintance is curious. Although structurally 
parallel, the strength of the structures (as reflected by the magnitude of the correlations) is 
different. Strength and coherence rather than structure per se may constitute an important 
facet in defining relationship type. Overall, this study confirms that not only are attraction 
and communicator style variables operative in different interpersonal relationship types, 
but intimates strongly that the formation of positive relationships between members of dif- 
ferent racial groups will require an appreciation, if not reconciliation, of perceptual dif- 
ferences. 
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THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT: 
CRITICAL ISSUES FOR LANGUAGE PLANNING 



WILLIAM G DAVE Y 

Rctcnt rcscmh and federal government policies have created significant planning issues for the 
bilingual mijven ent This paper disiusscs four iritical issues surrounding the planning and im- 
pi«menwtion of bilingual education in the United States: (I) the rrlationship of bilingual 
education p civil rights, (2) the movement toward pluralistic programming; (3) the weaknesses of 
bilingual education programming: and (4) the effects of adverse publicity After analysis of each 
issue, an overview of major policy implications is suggested The paper concludes with three major 
recommendations which influence bilingual education planning (I) the separation of the 
bilingual movement from school integration and civil rights. (2) the implementation of campaigns 
seeking majority suppon for bilingual education programs; and (3).,the generation of state and 
bcal support for bilingual programming 

During the 1980 presidential campaign, candidate Ronald Reagan promised economic 
reform and a serious scrutiny of the American educational establishment, One of the fim 
acts of President Ronald Reagan was to question the role of the federal government in 
educating students who cannot speak or read English,' The decision was made to replace 
the Caner administration's bilingual requirement with new regulations permitting lotal 
schools to decide for themselves how best to educate non-English speaking students. Thh 
decision wai made because of the Reagan administration's perception that existing policies 
were "harsh, inflexible, burdensome, unworkable, and incredibly costly/'^ While the 
administration has reaffirmed its commitment to minority rights, it is clear that a 
Significant alteration in policy will be sought. 

Unlike many countries of the world whose language policies arc established by 
constitutional means, U.S. language policies are legislated, and to a significant extent are 
subject to the influence of politics, professional associations and other socio -cultural 
factors. Perhaps the most controversial language policy in the United States to evolve from 
the interaction of political and professional interests is the bilingual education niovement. 
Regarded by minorities, professional education organizations, and some politicians as a 
means of promoting educational success for non-English speaking students, bilingual 
education has enjoyed a resurgence since the early 1960's. Legal decisions, federal 
legislation, endorsement by such professional organizations as the National Education 
Association and the National CouncU of Teachers of English, as well as the support of 
minority educators have contributed to the growth and popularity of bilingual-bicultural 
education. Recent developments, including reports of low achievement trends, and a wave 
of opposition to bilingual education by conservative political elements and journah-.ts, 
indicate the resurfacing of strong antibilingual education sentiments. 

The purpose of this paper is to idenrify critical issues surrounding the planning and 
implementation of bilingual education in the United States- Successful resolurion of these 
issues is critical to the future of the bilingual educational movement. One cannot avoid the 
conclusion, as sociolinguist Christina Paulston suggests, that in many cases the im- 
plementation of bilingual programs is **clearly a legal-political process rather than the 
pragmatic educational policy that Congress presumably intended with its transitional 
Bilingual Education Act of 1968/*^ During the Johnson and Carter administrarions, the 
bilingual movement stabilized, creating the impression that the policy was deeply en- 
trenched in the federal educational establishment. It is important not to lose sight of the 
fact that the policy is fundamentally political, and that an alteration in political views can 
radically alter the trend toward bilingual education. In addition to the political threat, 
journalists, scholars, and conservative elements have identified weaknesses and inherent 
problems. Given current conditions, the success of the bilingual education movement 
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appears to depend upon the resolution of four major issues: 

1 . The relationship of bilingual education to civil rights. 

2. The movement toward pluralistic programming and popular support. 

3. Th^ weaknesses of bilingual education programming. 
4 The effects of adverse publicity . 

This paper will attempt to identify the major asects of each issue, overview the policy 
implications, and suggest a relationship to the field of intercultural communication. 

Issue I: The Relationship of Bilingual 
Education to Civtl Rights 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1968 (Title VII of the Amended Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act) made available fiinds to local school districts for developing and 
implementing **new and imaginative** programs for meeting the needs of students with 
limited English speaking ability. To this end, $117.19 million was expended between 1969 
and 1973.^ The 1968 act was restricted to low income children and provided no evaluation 
component. 

On May 25, 1970, J. Stanley Pottinger, Dircaor of the Office for Civil Rights, issued a 
memorandum to school districts with more than five percent national origin -minority 
group children. This memorandum suggested that compliance reviews conducted in school 
di5tr!Ct$ had revealed practices which denied equality of educational opportunity under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It further clarified the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare*s policy on the school district's responsibility to limited English 
speaking students. The document detailed four major areas that relate to civil rights 
compliance. 

First, school districts must take affirmative action to rectify the language deficiency 
which excludes students from effective participation in the school's educational program. 
Secondly, districts were not permitted to assign students to classes for the mentally retarded 
on the basis of tests measuring English skills. Moreover, districts could not deny students 
college preparatory courses on the basis of their inability to speak English. Thirdly, any 
tracking system used with non-English students must be transitional and not operateas an 
educational dead-end. Finally, school districts must notify national origin minority group 
parents of school activities called to the attention of other parents. These notices may have 
to be given in a language other than English.^ Im'plementation and enforcement of these 
procedures remained with the individual school districts. 

The relationship of language policy for limited English speaking students and civil 
rights was reaffirmed by the United States Supreme Court on January 21,/4^74 when the 
court reversed the Federal District Court decision concerning the lack of equality of 
educational opportunity for Chinese speaking students in San Francisco. The Lau v. 
Nichols decision has had a profound impact on the formulation of federal, state, and local 
policies, as well as the.positions of several professional organizations. The Lau decision has 
formed the basis for federal policy since its implementation in 1974, and much of the 
confusion surrounding federal policy can also be attributed to this case. While the Lau 
decision never expressly indicated bilingual education as a remedy, the Office of Civil 
Rights of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare established guidelines (pi 
implementation of the decision. The **Lau Remedies** have become quite controversi^ 
both because of their commitment to bilingual education as a policy, and the confiisibn 
regarding their legal status. Teitelbaum and Hiller in their overview of the legal im- 
plications of bilingual education suggest that while the **Lau Remedies*' do not carry leg d 
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weight thev ne regarded bv the OfFiceot Civil Rights as an agency interpretation. As such, 
■the Lau remedies clearlv cannot be disregarded by nhool districts."" Paulston suggests 
that the Lau remedies have impact due to the federal government's "indirect control over 
the states' educational autonomy through the allocation of fedei^jil funding, and school 
districts which are judged out of compliance with the Lau decision stand the risk of losing 
all their federal funding, a most powerful argumeht for the implerpentation of bilingual 
education programs. " \ 

The Equal Educational Opportunity Act ot 1974 further specified what constituted 
denial of equal educational opportunity. Regardini the language issue, the act suggests 
that "the failure bv an educational agency to take apj^ropriate action to overcome language 
barriers that impeded equal participation by its stiidents in its instructional program 
constitutes a violation • The act provides legal relief t4, minority person^ who feel they have 
been denied equality of opportunity on the basis of laripage discriminai^ion. 

in nunv districts bilingual education programs \have been associated with school 
desegregation It has not been uncommon for districts to implement a bilingual prograni 
as a substitute for legitimate desegregation prograrijs. The association of bilingual 
education with civil rights and desegregation has provided a tenuous political rationale as 
opposed to a strong instructional one. 

IsfUf J ■ T/}e Movement Toward Pluraltsttc ^ \ 

Pmgrammtrtg and Popular Support \ \ 

\ 

Perhaps the most controversial issue surrounding the future of bilingual education is 
the issue of cultural pluralism and mass support. A recent survey conducted by the Gallup 
Organization for a popular news magazine reported that some 53 percent of the respon- 
dents nationwide felt that it was not worth the money (21%) or disapproved (32%) of 
"classes conducted in a foreign language as well as English fpr children who don t speak 
English ■ ■ ' These attitudes combined with the evolutbn of largely minority support tor 
bilingual education have created serious pr^^^lcms. 

Another related issue which promises ^ have significant impact on the future of 
bilingual education is the assimilation versus pluralism controversy Currently visible in the 
United States are essentially two tj-pes of bilingual educatiorial programs: assimilation 
models which are designed to produce ethnic language shift, and pluralistic models which 
tend to foster native language and cultural maintenance while acquiring the second 
linguistic code and culture. 

Sociolinguist Rolf Kjolseth distinguishes between the (Essential dimensions of 
assimilation and pluralistic models. "Assimilation programs are originated from 'above' by 
elites and administered in traditiomd ways by non-ethnic forces! Teachers propagate a 
superior brand of ethnic culture and language, and emphasize the superiority or inferiority 
of different varieties of language nd culture. Further, they restrict iise to correct forms of 
school approved varieties."'" Program evaluation is focused on th^ quality of individual 
performanc within the school setting on a host of skill, aptitude, an^ attitude measures in 
academic, linguistic, and psychological domains." | 

In theory, pluralistic programs act "as a continuing stimulus to civic development and 
organization within the ethnic community ... The teaching peponnd are credible 
exemplifications for ethnic and non-ethnic students and parents of successfully operative 
bilinguals and biculturals .... The linguistic and cultural content of the pluralistic 
program emphasizes the complementarity of different varieties of situa^ionally appropriate 
culture and language. Language and culture perspectives are added without progressively 

\ 
\ 
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destroying home language and culture/'^* In evaluating bilingual programs in 1969, 
Kjolseth argues that **the great majority of bilingual programs (well over 80%) highly 
approximate the extreme of the assimilation model while the remaining few are only 
moderately pluralistic."'* 

Although it is generally agreed by sotiolinguists that pluralistic models of the in- 
struction are highly preferable, there seem to be several factors that preclude their general 
implementation. These include the high concentration of homogeneous ethnic groups on 
reservation lands and near border areas, lack of materials, and a shortage of qualified 
bilingual-bicultural teachers. While these factors represent legitimate justification for non- 
pluralistic programs, the overwhelming assimilationist tendencies exhibited by bilingual 
projects have prompted legislation promoting bicultural as well as bilingual education. 
Although the federal Bilingual Education Act of 1968 made no specific provisions for 
involvement of English speaking students, spmc states revised local legislation to reflect the 
benefits of cultural pluralism. j 

As early as 1969, the New Mexico State Legislature passed statutes advocating in- 
-tcrcultural interact; between English spcstking and non-English speaking students.^** In 
i972, the^€alifo- . jislature passed Asscijibly Bill 2284 which provided guide ines for 
establishing t , -bicultural education. According to Wilson Ril^s, Superinterident of 
Public Instruc, t^^oal was to acknowledge bilingual educau<>n as the vel|icle for 
meeting **the more urge^ needs of the non-English speakmg student, for providing 
bilingual educational opporttuiities for the monolingual En^gmh ^^aking child, land for 
promoting harmony between dive^ cultural groups. / f i 

With the support of the varioW state policies, a gradual trend toward pluralistic 
programming was represented by the 1^3 enrollment figures in Title VII Bilingual 
Programs.^* While the movement toward pliTr^istic programming Continues, it is painfiiUy 
slow. As a result, a significant gap exists betweeKwhat theorists would like to see bhingual 
education become, and what actually exists. Joan R^abin suggested what seems to be the 
fundamental issue: **If the pluralistic model is preferred, bilingual education Will be 
continued throughout the school system. It wili be promoted among the major language 
speakers as well as among those from the minority languages. However, if assimilation is 
the model we choose, only minority-language members will be "subjected' to bilingual 
education and only for the minimum amount of time necessary . * 

It was suggested earlier that much of the rationale for bilingual education m the U.S. 
had a socio-political foundation. In bis study of the justifications for bilingual education, 
E- Glyn Lewis suggests that from among linguistic^i^ultural/ethnic, psychplogicaL 
pedagogical, and socio-political rationales, the latter receives the least support.** Giyen the 
tendency of American bilingual programs to be assimilationist, the orientation of most 
educational theorists to be pluraHstic^aiTd~lhT~popular support of bilingual education 
largely restricted to minorities, the future of pluralistic bilingual education appears to be in 
serious jeopardy. 

Issue 3 The Weaknesses of Bilingual 

Educational Programming \ 

\ \ 

Inherent to the success of any educational program is the internal consistency of its 
design and implementation. Summarizing Center for Applied Linguistics research on 
bilingual programs over a ten year period, linguist Rudolph Troike of Georgetown 
University raised serious concerns about the futuf'e of bilingual education. Troike writes: 
Although progress has undoubtedly occurred in jsome bilingual education programs after 
ten years of experience, he state of the art generally has not been cumulative, and the field 
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remains rather inchoate."" Troike further laments the rather uneven quality of doctoral 
and teacher training programs in bilingual education, the general absence of systematic 
criteria tor evaluation, the lack of comparability of data, and the general quality of 
programs. George Blanco suggests that there is little information on classroom practices, 
and the quality of programs as measured by the American Institutes for Research and 
Congressional General Accounting Office studies indicate rather sporadic achievement 
results nationally Unforiiinatclv. much of the negative publicity generated by the AiK 
study IS unjustified. While many weaknesses identified by this research certainly exist, it is 
appropriate to question the gencralizability of the findings because of several 
methodological flaws in data collection and analysis.-' The present issue, however, is not 
the quality of the research, but rather the study's negative impact on public policy con- 
cerning bilingual education. The findings, which disregard methodological problems, have 
been used extensively by legislatures, state dcpanmcnts of education, and federal agencies 
to justify funding cuts and program modifications, as well as to question the legitimacy ot 
bilingual education in general. While refutation of these problems is being accumulated, 
the question of bilingual education's effectiveness still remains." 

Perhaps Troike summarizes what seems to be the hean of the programming issue: 

Unless thf cH.irts t.. impr.wc the qualitv of bilingual programs. tca*hcr training, materials 
development and evaluation improves signifiiantlv in the near tuture. no amount ot polinial 
and legal support mav be able to sustain the movement in the face of widespread adverse results 

the tendemv for bilingual edutation to remain self-tontained. to resist outside input, and to 
emphasize ideological commitment rather than content, could all act to prevent the realization n 
tne quahtv which is so crucial to success of the movement Time is running out tor bilingual 
education unequivocablv to demvmstrate its value, and this must happen soon, if it is not to 
become simplv another passing educational fad that failed to achieve its goals • 

Issue 4 The Effect of Adverse Publicity 

In addition to the civil rights issue, the slow movement toward pluralistic programs, 
and several serious weaknesses in programming, bilingual education has been attacked by 
politicians, journalists, scholan. and other conservative elements. The movement has 
endured these attacks smce the early 1970's. but in recent months the opposition has 
grown more frequent and more intense. 

One ot the earliest attacks which remains salient today was columnist Steven 
Rosenfeld's issue of practicality. Writing for the Washington Post in 1974. he stated ''it is 
not clear how educating children in a language and culture of their ancestral homeland will 
better equip them for the rigors of contemporary life in the United States. '-^ 

Scholars who largely support the bilingual movement have also raised several issues 
which cloud the movement's future. H. Ned Se.eley and Jacqueline H- Wasiewski suggest 
that bilingual education will experience serious trouble if its appeal and political backing 
continue to be limited to ethnic minorities. Further, the movement will be hurt it 
bilingual education continues to be associated with the school integration issue. Ihe 
tendency for school districts to use bilingual programs as a substitute for legitimate 
desegregation policies is questioned. Finally, the authors raise the issue of economics and 
the nature of the responsibility of the federal government to "finance maintenance ot 
ethnic languages and culture- 

Several syndicated columnists including Andy Rooney. James K. Kilpatrick. and 
Fames Reston have written columns questioning the value of bilingual educatiori. Reston ot 
the New York T/ww suggested that "the Reagan administration, like its predecesor hw 
no answer to these problems, but at least it has refused to mandate the teaching of Spanish 
in the schools, and has left the decision to local option where the problem differs trom one 
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school district to another. It seems a logical first step, but the battle is just beginning/ 
An editorial in the Arizona Republic seems to summarize current thinking, "Bilingual 
education is back where it belongs, in the hands of local school officials."^' 



The dramatic growth of the bilingual education movement occurred during a period 
of political, legal, social, and professional support. The movement never has been forced to 
undergo the rigors of stringent evaluation, and the current political climate suggests a 
significant alteration in policy. This new stance, combined with a negative public reaction 
to cost and worth, represents a serious threat to the bilingual movement. Lau v. Nichols 
said nothing about bilingual education. The major policy implications have rested with the 
mterprctation and implementation enacted by the Office of Civil Rights. While liberal 
politicians, teachers, minorities, and professionals in intercultural communication support 
the concept of pluralistic education as a means to achieve equality of educational op- 
portunity, it is difficult to believe the movement can continue to grow without massive 
federal, legal and financial support. Opponents of bilingual education appear to have a 
strong argument when they suggest the less expensive ESL approach is a viable means to 
achieve compliance with civil rights mandates. 

The battle lines are drawn. The fundamental issue is pluralism v. assimilation. Given 
historical trends, the tendency for language training in the U.S. to have assimilationist 
orientations, the lack of majority support, the absence of codified evaluation, and the 
economic issue, it seems that the bilingual movement is seriously threatened. The issue for 
intercultural professionals is a severe erosion of the commitment to cultural pluralism . 

For the bilingual movement to succeed, it appears several issues must be addressed. 
First, intercultural professionals must continue to support and conduct research which 
documents the benefits of pluralistic programs. The link between bilingual-bicultural 
education and increases in self-concept, school achievement, and social adjustment must 
be developed and verified. 

Second, in light of the increasing reluctance of the Reagan administration to support 
pluralistic programming, intercultural professionals in communication, linguistics, and 
education must advocate the continuance of bilingual instruction at the state and local 
levels. To be successful, the following alterations in focus seem necessary: (1) The bilingual 
movement must be separated from school integration and civil rights issues; (2) Campaigns 
seeking majority support for pluralistic education must be implemented; (3) The 
dependence on federal legal and financial support must be minimized, and state and local 
support generated. If these goals can be accomplished, a significant shift away from 
political issues can take place. 

Finally, the trend toward assimilationist programming must be reversed. With the 
prospect of an increase in ESL programs, intercultural professionals must work to assure 
that this model incorporates an appreciation o( all cultures, fosters the sociolinguistic 
principles of language variation and appropriateness, and promotes egalitarian and not 
elitist values. 

For many intercultural communication professionals, the commitment to research and 
teaching required for the bilingual movements' survival is consistent with current practice. 
For most of us, the role of public policy advocate is rather new. However, if the bilingual- 
bicultural movement is to succeed, a systematic and productive effort in teaching, research, 
and advocacy is required. It appean at present that if our discipline is to withstand the 
growing political shift back to the ''melting pot,'* then this new role of public policy 
advocate is perhaps the most critical. 
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CITIZEN EDUCATION FOR CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING: 
DEVELOPING AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
WITH A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 



WILLARDM KNIEP 



This anjcic dcstnbcs a pfo|cct designed to facilitate the development of a ' world-tentered ' 
iumtulum (to pfomoie a global undentanding) in four elementary schools Included is a review of 
literature that develops the need and rationale for such a program in elementary schoob. The 
author summarizes the outcomes of the project and shares the insights that were acquired throagh 
the project 



Wc live in an increasingly complex world in which people, cultures, and nations are 
increasingly interrelated and interdependent. Though neithr'- this statement nor the 
evidence which supports such an assertion are new, they arc worth repeating since they con- 
tinue to communicate an urgency about the world situation. 

The human race continues to expand by 200,000 people every day. World 
population will increase by 73 million this year and much of this increase will be among 
the more than 800 million people who experience a daily gnawing hunger as they live a 
lirerally hand-to-mouth existence. The future promises an even greater interdependence 
among the earth's people. Children bom into today's world of 4 billion people will share 
the world with three times that many human beings by the time they reach the age of 60. 

Besides the continuing growth in world population, changes in other areas are equally 
as sobering as they illustrate the increase in interdependence among the world's species and 
systems. As examples, consider the following facts selected from recent news of the world: 

1. Acids produced by smelters and factories are deposited daily in acid rains throughout 
the world — even in areas that arc remote from any cities or industrial areas. 

2. Traces of the chemical PCBP have been discovered throughout the world — even on the 
remotest of South Pacific islands. 

3. Inflation and economic stagnation are worldwide rather than local or national pro- 
blems, 

4. U.S. industry is almost wholly dependent on foreign sources for chromium, cobalt, 
bauxite, manganese, and tin. 

5. For the first time more automobiles arc being produced in Asia than in North America. 

6. One in six American factory workers is engaged in making something for export. 

7. On a visit to the Grand Canyon, it is as common to hear German, Italian, Japanese, 
Spanish or Chinese spoken by one's fellow visitors as it is to hear English. 

8. In all parts of the world millions arc able to watch the drama of American hostages be- 
Jngjcteascd and arriving first in Africa, then in Europe, and finally in North America. 

These examples clearly illustratelhartfic world~i5xhaflging,J^ com- 
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plcx, and its people more interdependent. Yet, the education that young people in the 
United States — and in other parts of the world — are receiving does not seem to be aimed 
at equipping them f'>r life in such a rapidly changing world. Consider the following pieces 
of information in thecontextof the other examples cited above: 

1- Less than one percent of the college age group in the U.S. is enrolled in any course 
which specifically teaches about international issues. 

2. Fewer than two percent of high school graduates study a foreign language. 

3 College enrollments in foreign language courses decreased by 30 percent in the 1970's. 

4. Fewer than five percent of the teachers trained today have studied international or com- 
parative education or taken any other intercultural courses in their work for certification. 

5 Fewer than one percent of elementary age pupils are attending a Khool that has the 
development of an understanding of humanity's interdependence and the unity of the 
social and physical worlds as a stated goal.^ 

It seems clear that the changing world of today and tomorrow offers to education and 
to educators a new set of challenges for helping students assume a perspective and role as 
citizens not only of their community, state and nation, but also as citizens of the world. It 
also seems clear that, with few exceptions, schools and education in general have a long way 
to go in meeting these challenges. The point has been made by Becker that although 
respect for diversity has long been part ^ the American tradition, schools have not, in 
general, been guided by this principle. Instead, he says, '*the focus has often been on 
teaching the 'American way' and presenting students with an uncritical chauvinistic view 
of our society.*** 

Former United States Commissioner of Education, Ernest L. Boyer, has suggested that 
American schools must develop and teach a new curriculum if they are to meet the 
challenges to global survival. Such a curriculum will grow out of a recognition of humani- 
ty's interdependence It must be aimed at strengthening the linkages among the world's 
peoples and it must focus on the common future of humanity. In order to grasp the com- 
monality of the world's inhabitants, Boyer says that students not only need knowledge of 
other cultures, they also need to develop attitudes for living interdependcntly. Such at- 
titudes Boyer characterizes as ''a sensitivity to the beauty and richness of human difference 
and a recognition that others have views of the world as valid as our own/'' 

One vision of schools that would be designed specifically to meet those challenges is 
offered by Lee Anderson as he describes * 'world-centered** schools.^ These schools depart 
from old patterns of American education by emphasizing that all human beings are bom 
into the '^nation of persons*' and therefore arc entitled to rcspect,^dignity, love and life as 
members of the human species. The "world-centered" school also emphasizes the relation- 
ship between the human species and their planet. While each person is entitled to share in 
the beauty and material benefits which the planet provides each person also has an obliga- 
tion to take care of and preserve the <arth. According to Anderson's vision, the Khool 
would go beyond merely providing knowledge about world issues to providing students 
with the skills and opportunities to take action to improve the condition of the world. 

The efforts of the world-centered school would be directed at developing another set 
of basic skills in addition to those receiving so much of the attention in most schools. 
Becker lists some of the objectives that a world-centered school would strive to maintain: 
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I. Provide IciUning experiences that give 'the student the ability to view the world as a 
planet- wide so« iet>*. 

2^ Teach skills and attitudes that will enable the individual.to learn inside and outside of 
ahool throughout his or her life. 

y Avoid the ethnocentnsm common in sharp divisions drawn between the study of as and 
them (America and the rest of the world). 

4. integrate world stud/es with developments in other disciplines . 

y Teach the mterrelaiedness of human beings rather than simply identify uniqueness of 
differences 

0 Explore future alternatives. 

^ Recognize in the experiences provided for students t^ie likelihooi^ of continued change* 
conflict, ambiguity, and increasing interdependence.** 

Becker believes that putting these objectives into a place of priority in American 
education is a matter of survival and is of great urgency. He writes: 

Tha: each of ais lives in a world community, that it is possible to maintain 
harmonious membership in family, church, local community groups, the nation, 
transnational groups, and in humankind generally may seem self-evident to some » 
people, but in many communities they are matters of great controversy. If we are 
to avoid world conflict and soive global problems, many more people must hold 
these views. The world-centered School with its emphasis on helping children 
understand themselves as individuals, as members of a single species, and par- 
ticipaits in a great variety of 4ocal, national and transnational groups, together 
with Its emphasis on the 'oneness' of the modern world, can help students and 
otliet members df the community grapple with these complex and controversial 
issues. The school should make no pretense that it has the answers, but it can seek 
tc help children and youth develop the identities and competencies needed to 
panicipatc in todays* world.*' 

Beginning in September, 1979 and continuing through December of 1980, the 
author directed a project that was initiated by the Department of Elementary Education at 
Anzona State Unjverstty to work with selected eleentary :ichools in developing a more 
world-cen :ered cuf riculum. Tliis project was funded by the U.S. Office of Education as part 
of a program entitled "Citizen education for Cultural Understanding." While our project 
was one of thirty-nine funded in 1979, it was the only one that was funded to work ex- 
clusively and directly with elementary school-age children. 

Our efforts toward developing a world-centere<^ curriculum for the elementary school 
were grounded in a growing body of research whicn supports the notion that it is absolutely 
^cmcial that education aim^d at developing a global perspective for world citizenship must 
Stan at ar early age. Much of this research has dealt with political socialization of children. 
Remy and his colleagues, in a rponograph published by the National Council for the Social 
"^Stilltics, have abstracted from ^at research some of the implications related to the develop- 
ment of a global perspective among children." From this research, two major conclusions 
seem to emerge in regard to the appropriateness of attempting to develop a global perspec- 
tive among elementary school-age children. 
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The first of these conclusions is that children learn about the world and develop a 
world view in a cumulative manner. In the words of Remy, "What children learn about at 
one age builds upon and is influenced by what they have previously learned." Children 
will learn something about their world at every age which will influence subsequent learn- 
mg about the world It is important that learning about the interdependent nature of the 
world takes place at every stage of the child's development. 

The second, related conclusion, is that by the time children reach the intermediate 
gradft;^^pproximatdy age 10 or 11, *They have developed a sense of national identity, 
and a sel of attitudes, beliefs and values about their own and other nations x^. international ^. 
actors/** Furthermore, the research reviewed by Remy suggests that in the years prior to age 
founeen, children have not yet developed a^ rigidly stereotyped view of the world, yet they 
are sufficiently developed cognitively to make presentation of a diversity of viewpoints 
viable. 

Judith Torney. after reviewing research related to how perspectives about the world arc 
developed, cohcluded that the present curricular structure of most schools is a structure 
based on teaching children quantities of facts about different nations/^ She suggests that we 
might do better by looking at the dynamic inter-relationships that develop stereotypes 
among children. Stereotypes, she explains, arc concepts which children use to organize the 
masses of information they are expected to learn. If we are to avoid stereotypic thinking, 
she believes, we should teach children basic concepts of human culture as a framework for 
international /intercultural studies. 

The Arizona project in Citizen Education for Cultural Understanding, was based on 
two generalizations about the world and its people in order to insure that Project activities 
would consistently present a global, world-centered perspective. These two generalizations 
became the foundation for project activities and the basis for a number of decisions that 
were made about participation, about materials and resource inclusion, and about program 
directions. They were stated as follows: 

1 . Humankind is one specie within which people and cultures have developed a variety of 
responses to the same basic needs. 

2 The earth on which we live is a system with a number of interrelated and interdepen- 
dent subsystems. 

Furthermore, the project staff identified eight key concepts arounJ which the ac- 
. Iivities and the resources of the project were to be organized and which would give direc- 
tion to curricular change in the schools associated with the project. We chose key concepts 
as organizers for project activities because of their potential for helping learners — young 
and old — %o break away from patterns of stereotypic thinking. The concepts that were 
chosen, along with the meaning that was attached to f ach, are presented below: 

1 Culture: that pan of a people's environment and way of life that is - leated by the peo- 
ple themselves. People in different pans of the world have differing cultures, each of which 
is a unique way of adapting to an environment in order to r'^spond to a common set of 
human needs. Every culture has as its elements, beliefs, values, traditions, language, 
customs, technology, foods, arts, dress, and institutions. Culture and its elements are 
learned through social transmission and are widely shared among the members of a society. 

2 Interdependence: the notion that the elements or actors within a group or environment 
share not only a present situation but also a future that will be shaped by and is dependent 
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upon both independent and shared actions. 

J Perspective: the realization that the appearance of a setting, situation, or event is 
dependent upon the characteristics and situation — e.g., cultures, nationality, race, age, 
sex. economic level, etc — of the perceiver. A skill to be developed is the ability to assume 
the perspective of another 

4 Conflict: the concept that people and nations often have opposing values, goals and 
perceptions or differing means for achieving goals, resulting in disagreements and tensions. 
Implied in the concept is a need for developing skills in co-existence, negotiation, living 
with ambiguity, and peaceable means of conflict resolution. 

5 Change: the process of movement from one condition or state to another. The realiza- 
tion that change is constant and isan inevitable part of life and living. 

6 Communication: the exchange of information and ideas among people. Without com- 
• munication there can be no understanding among peoples, cultures, or nations. 

7 System a group of mteracting and interdependent parts or elements that make up a 
unified, functioning whole . Injury to any part affects the well being of the whole 

8 Time: the measure of a period when something takes place, the point when something 
takes place, or a mqgns of determining location in relationships to the past and present. 
The sense that one is linked to one's ancestors and to one's descendants. Conceptions of 
time vary according to cultural perspective. 

Four schcx)ls from four different areas of Arizona were chosen to be part of the project 
as model schools. The schools were chosen on the basis 0^(1) the expressed willingness of 
the school staff and administration to undertake change as they worked toward the goals^f 
the project. (2)*ability of the school and community to accept the project's basic assump- 
tions, and (3) the extent to which the school represented some parts of the ethnic. 
geoj:raphic. and socio-economic diversity of the StiXc, In fact, the schools that were chosen 
to pmicipate represented rural, small town, urban and suburban conmunities and includ- 
ed a broad range of ethnic and socio-economic characteristics. The schools were to function 
as models in the sense that they were tp undertake the development of a model for a world- 
cen ei ed curriculum whTch best suited them and their circumstances. 

Within each model school the staff selected a three-person team to provide leadership 
in work ng toward the project's goal of infusing a global perspecti e into tne life of the 
school. The plan of the project was to provide the leadership team, through a series of 
worbhops held at Arizona State University, the opportunity to become sensitized to the 
neds for a more global perspective and to provide them with knowledge and skills io t 
enable them to sensitize and trait^ their own school staff in developiiTg a more global 
perspective. As a result, each school was to develop a plan for making their curriculum 
world-centered. The project provided technical assistance, materials and resources as these 
plans were developed. The assistance continued through the initial stages of the plan's im- 
plementation. 

While the results of the project are still being compiled, and the effects of the project 
** will continue to emerge for some time, the principal goal of the project has been met. This 
goal was for each model school to develop a plan for incorporating a global perspective into 
the curriculum and life of the school. Each school developed such a plan. TWs fact alone is 
remarkable given the current pressure on American schools to concentrate almost exclusive- 
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ly on the teaching of the basic skills 

A great deal of variation was evident in the plans that were developed by the four 
model schools. One of the schools decided to identify itself as a "global school". Two of 
the schools decided to adopt several of the eight concepts as major themes for organizing 
their curriculum One of the schools decided to adopt an area of the world — the Middle 
East — as the major focus for school-wide and grade level study activities and to identify 
the eight concepts within the context of their study of that region. Two of the schools 
decided to engage children in a comparative look at elements of culture — food, language, 
dress, technology, beliefs, customs, etc. — as different countries or regions of the world 
were chosen for emphasis in the life of the school for a period of time. 

Some of the schools came closer to adopting what we on the project staff held to be the 
ideal world-centered curriculum than did others. But in the final analysis, this had little to 
do with the success of the project or with the success of that school's plan as it was being im- 
plemented It became obvious, too, as we moved into the initial phase of implementation 
of the plans in the Fall of 1980, that there would be great variation among the schools in 
the extent to which it would be possible to implement the plans. Nevenhekss, life within 
each schtx>l will be different for both children and adults just because those within the 
school had the opportunity to look at themselves in relation to the world and to ponder 
how their school might become more world-centered in the outlook that it presents to 
children. 

As a result of the project, tzch of the schools has reviewed, evaluated, and acquired a 
broad ' ew set of resources that were selected because of their contribution to a global 
perspective. Each school hai begun to use a new set of criteria — one that incorporates stan- 
dards for a global perspective — for evaluating resources and materials that are to be ac- 
quired in the future. Each school has undenaken a community survey of people, groups, 
and organizations that can contribute to the development of a global outlook in the life of 
the school. Each has also developed plans and activities for using those valuable community 
resources. Each school has held at least one global festival or fair which has become a focus 
for community involvement. And most importantly, each school is devoting more time 
than ever before in planning and instruction aimed at developing a global perspective. 

An additional outcome of the project has; been the nsights acquired by the project 
s aff and leaders related to school change and the development of a world-centered cur- 
riculum. In this project, schools seemed to be most successful in developing a plan for cur- 
iicular change where there was a broad consensus among the individuals who were expected 
to implement the change that it was both desirable and possible to change. In the school 
where there seemed to be a perception among the staff that there was pressure from central 
administration to take pan in the project, there is less evidence that the project had an ef- 
fect on the school and its curriculum. This experience leads to the conclusion that as a 
minimum condition there must be an openness to the processes leading to change on the 
pan of those who are expected to implement change if that change is going to take place. 

Closely related to that insight is the realization that the stronger the sense that th<;re is 
suppon from central administration and the community for innovation, the greater the 
likelihood that change will take place. The most < >mprehensive plan for infusing a global 
perspective into the life of the school was developed in the school wh<:re central ad- 
ministrators took an active interest in the project and directly and continuously com- 
municated their approval and suppon to those who were attempting to make the changes. 
Favorable coverage and suppon ive editorials by local newspapers and media weie also fac- 
tors in supponing a sense of positive morale among teachers at all of the model schools. 
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The need for a change to a more world -centered curriculum needs to be clearly 
established before a school staff will undertake such a change. In thf project we were suc- 
cessful in developing the perception of need among the leadership teams because we were 
able to demonstrate the multitude of linkages that exist between our community and the 
rest of the world. To accomplish this sensitization, we involved members of the leadership 
teams in interactions with executives and workers from locally based multi-national cor- 
porations, representatives from the international department of a large Kxal bank, :leigy 
from local churches, and members of international civic clubs. In addition, the teams were 
involved in acquiring information from a variety of sources about such diverse topics as 
global weather systems, anthropological comparisons of world cultures, and world 
economic interdependence. 

Our conclusion from this phase of the project, and based on the experience of the 
leadership teams in their own communities, is that every community hai linkages with 
oth *r pans of the world and therefore has the resources at hand to engage in a demonstra- 
tion of world interrelatedpess and interdependence. Every team was able to replicate many 
of the sensitization activities with their own staff and most found that there are many peo- 
ple in the community who are willing to participate. Helpful resources in examing the 
linkages of a community with other parts of the world are publications like Columbus in 
the World, available from the Mershon Center. Such publications serve as models for carry- 
ing out such an investigation in any comnriunity.**^' 

Part of the support efforts of the staff in the project inc 'b Jed the task of compiling 
and evaluating resources that are currently available for implementing a world-centered 
curriculum The bibliography of usable resources that was developed as a result of this task 
includes a great variety and abundance of existing materials which are suitable for use in 
the elementar classroom. The project staff evaluated more than two thousand resources 
of various kinds from many sources. The range of resources was broad and included com- 
mercial textbooks {which generally were evaluated to be among the poorest resources), 
trade boob for children, films and other audiovisuals, games, resource kits, and materials 
that were produced for some purpose other than education. While it may seem obvious 
that the availability of resources should not be a barrier to the development of a school ex- 
perience with a global perspective, it is also obvious that the mere existence of usable 
resources with a global perspective has had little effect on school practices. 

The u-nplementation of a world-centered curriculum calls for a new perspective and a 
new set of skills on the pan of teachers. Teachers who are going to deliver such a curriculum 
will have to find new ways to structure classroom environments that are consistent with the 
generalizations and concepts that are part of such a curriculum. It makes little sense to 
teach interdependence as a concept in an environment where the relationship between 
child and^teacher is one of dependence and the relationship between child and child is in- 
dependent. Furthermore, teachers who are working with the world-centered curriculum 
will need to possess skills that foster critical thinking in students such as the ability to 
facilitate inquiry, to ask higher order questions, and to order their thinking and work 
around concepts rather than blocb of information. Many teachers have not been trained to 
think and behave in these ways. The implication of this is that change may not take place 
unless the opportunity for developing new skills has been provided. 

If the process of changing schools to be more world-centered is to be successful, then 
those who are in positions of leadership will need to ensure that the proper ingredients are 
present in support of that process. Teachers and other staff members must be involved in 
the decision-making processes leading to change. Visible, active support from the crm- 
munity and the school leadership must be forthcoming. The need for a global perspective 
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must be clearly established and kept in a position of high priority. One of these ingre- 
dients IS the identification and involvement of those parts of the immediate community 
With global linkages. Resources with a global perspective must be placed in schools for use 
by teachers and children. Finally, teachers must be provided with opportunities for conti- 
nuing education that will enable them to develop the perspective and skills for effectively 
implementing the curriculum of the world -centered school. 
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ETHNiaTY AND INTEKPERSONAL INTERACTION: A CROS^S-CULTU^AL 
STUDY. By David Y.H. Yu (Ed. I. Singapore: Maruzen Asia, 19«2. 

•rhis book concerns the paradox erf a growin^j emphasis on ethnic bouddaries in a World 
of diminishing real cultural differences. Draw^g on a series of case studies of intergioup 
relations and interpersonal interaction in vari<^us multi-ethnic societies, ft addresses t^rec 
major problems in ethnicity research: situational variation in eth|ic identity, j the 
relationship between ethnic differences and c^ltural differences, and tile organizatic^nal 
basis of ethnicity and inter^thnic relations. Tlie book represents one prbduct of an E^st- 
West Center research project entitled "Intcrpeirsonal Interaction in PluiUlistic Societiejs." 
a project which twice brought together all of/the volume's contributoi^ to discusMbeir 
research and to coordinate their separate case ^udy investigations aroun<^ a set of common 
research questions. j 

The bulk of the case studies are from East and Southeast Asia— Ho^^ Kong. Japan, 
Taiwan, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand; but Pafiua New Guniea. 
Hawaii, San Francisco's Chinatown, and a town in New York are rej^esented as well. 
With the exception of one linguist, the contributors are ail anthropologists; or psychologiste. 
Strikingly, most of the contributors are also indigenous scholars, writiM about their own 
societies. All of the case studies make some effort to answer question* such as: What 
is the historical background to the present ethnic situation? What are the comparative 
positions of the ethnic groups concerned? What are the criteria for ethnid group member- 
ship? Given ethnic boundaries (or perhaps in spite of themi, how do people of different 
groups interact? Such questions are pursued in accounts of Chinese, Indians, and Malays 
in Smgapore; Koreans in Japan; Chinese, Hmong, and Thai in northern Thailand, and 
so on. The stories are quite varied with respect to detail and depth, and with respect 
to the degree to which they appear to present new findings or insights about jthe relation- 
ships in question. The separate case studies differ as well with respect t|> theoretical 
content; most simply ^^present the facts," while some turn to the theoreticalj perspectives 
of Shibutani and Kwan or M. G. Smith. / 

The theoretical contribution of the book is found in the conclusion, c6-autho ed by 
the editor, David Wu and Brian Foster. Several issues are raised and illustrated with 
material from the case studies. The degree to which actual cultural differences accompany 
ethnic differences is shown to vary widely. At one extreme are the Koi-eans in Japan, 
who are cultur aUy Japanese; near the other are Thai-Thai Muslim differeiices. Somewhere 
in the middle of this hypothetical continuum would be the situation in Hawaii, where 
the various immigrant groups have developed a strong substratum of common ctilture. 
This issue relates to others— for example, variation in the degree of "situatibnal ethnicity," 
or the ability of individuals to successfully assert an ethnic identity other than their primary 
jne to claim certain righu and privileges. Thus, and again at the extreme, Koreans in 
Japan often (but not always) pass as Japanese. Also related is the problem of **salience," 
or the range of ^important issues'' at stake to which ethnic alignmente are relevant. Here, 
however, not only sociocultural differences may intrude; legal actions may channel 
important political or economic intereste along ethnic lines, as the case of Malaysia (with 
its colonial experience) illustrates. 

Throughout their conclusions, the authors wisely diverge from the traditional— and 
unfortunate— preoccupation with the **ethnic group" as the fundamental unit of inquiry 
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and with * ethnic identity** a» an invariant attribute of individuals. Juat as an individuals 
ethnic identity is problematic, so too do particular ethnic categories vary considerably 
with respect to ''organizational strength/* or the degree to which they display certain 
key structural properties — centrality in communication and decision-making, clarity of 
boundary, and so on. The concluding discussion concerns reasons for variation in these 
properties, and hence reasons why ethnic * 'groups" vary with respect to their group-like 
characteristic). 

JAMES F. EDER 
Arizona State University 



INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION: A READER. By Larry A. Samovar and 
Richard E. Porter. Behnont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Third 
Edition, 1982, pp. viii + 423. 

The first and second editions of this reader in intercultural communication represent 
one of the few commercially successful books of this sort within the field of communi- 
cation. This commercial succew is justified, since obviously these editions have much 
to commend them. Probably the major factor which distinguishes this series of editions 
is the large number of commissioned articles and the substantial changes from edition 
to edition. In the third edition, there are 27 new articles, 12 of which were commissioned. 

In all, there are 41 articles in the third edition representing a wide range of perspectives 
on intercultural communication. Thase articles are organized in four closely-related parts 
with seven chapters. Chapter 1 contains a number of essays by prominent scholars in 
intercultural communication which establish the foundations of the discipline. Chapter 
2, ''Understanding I^oreign Cultures,** broadens the perspective offered in the previous 
editions by including articles on the Middle East and India, as well as continuing the 
focus on Japan. Chapter 3 contains a number of articles on nondominant American sub** 
cultures. The role of verbal and nonverbal interactions in intercultural communication 
is covered in Chapters 4 and 5 respectively. Chapters 6 and 7 discuss issues of growing 
pragmatic concern relating to effectiveness and ethical issues in intercultural communica- 
tion. The authors in these chapters have selected articles which justifiably stress the 
importance of cultural plurality and maintenance of the integrity of existing cultures 
throughout the world. 

The very scope of this edition raises some problems for the naive reader. In intercultural 
communication, perhaps more than in other disciplines, the undergraduate student needs 
to be guided through a thicket of divergent approaches and to be given some idea of 
how an individual article relates to the field. The transitions and overviews which are 
provided in this edition tend to be previews and concise abstracts which do not rise above 
the material to provide the reader with a feel for the nature of our discipline's traditions 
and where an individual article stands within them. This is a problem endemic to all 
readers of this sort, and the authors, on a more positive note, have gone beyond most 
readers in providing annotated notes and lisU of major additional readings at the end 
of chapters. 
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One of the general probleniti with t^oUecliuns of academic artieles generally i» the growing 
gap between them and the general reader, espeeially undergraduate communication 
students. In their preface, the authors state that they intend the articles for 
undergraduates, as well as graduate students, maintaining that only one or two articles 
should exceed the level of difficulty found in most advanced undergraduate texts. This 
assertion is'highly debatable. Certainly the volume benefits greatly in this respect from 
articles which have been added by Barnlund and others which will probably be quite 
insightful and understandable for this group of readers. However, a number of articles 
which were retained, including the articles by Sechrest, Fay and Zaidi, Folb, and Price 
are either highly specialized or pedantic. 

Two problems related to content emphasis also caused this reader some concern. First, 
many of the articles, especially those in the nonverbal section, point to differences between 
culttires. However, few of the articles establish that these differences do in fact make 
a difference in communication. I for one would like to see some carefully done logical 
or empirical work specifying the linkage between differences and problems in intercultural 
communication. It would seem that what is needed at this point is identification of under- 
lying structures and concepts, not more descriptive studies detailing how two cultures 
are different. 

Secx)nd, many potentiaUy interesting areas of interculttu-al communication arc not given 
sufficient attention, espei'ially the more macroscopic areas of organizational and mass 
communication. This is especiaUy disturbing in the case of organizational communication 
w here there is a rapidly growing interest in organizational cultures and in related issues 
uf role taking and socialization. The only article related to mass communication, that 
by Gumpert and Cathcarl, effectively points out the media's role in impression formation. 
'Hie media also play crucial roles in the social construction of reality and as the sole source 
for some infonnatit>n related to other cultures, which are never effectively discussed. These 
and other missing areas caU into question whether or not this reader is indeed appropriate 
as a resource or supplementary text for the number of courses siiggested by the authors 
in their preface , 

In summary . while this reader suffers from many of the problems endemic to all books 
of this genre, it also has maiiy positive points^ which account for its traditional popularity. 
It does an excellent job of bringing together in one place many of the major ideas related 
to nonverbal, interpersonal, and linguistic aspects of interculttu-al communication. In 
class it should be used judiciously to supplement a focused textbook and lecture 
framework. 



THE MAN.\GEMENT OF INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS: A DIRECTORY OF RESOURCES. By George Renwick 
iEdX Chicago: Intercultural Press, Inc., 1982, pp. vi + 71. 

I must say at the outset that I am an anthropologist and that, being so, I approach 
this book with certain prejudices. I am also ciurently an administrator, however; I was 
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a busin^Munan in the past, and I am sufficiently of this world to know that academic 
solutions to problems are not the only ones. From this second perspective I see some 
value in this small book, which is an un-annotated bibliography of materials on inter- 
cultural relations — in the words of the editor, on . . interaction between people from 
contrasting cultural backgrounds . . .** The materials are selected and organized in such 
a way at to be of use to businessmen working in intercultural settings. The book contains 
303 bibliographic items grouped under 17 headings, wmt of which are further subdivided. 
Some of the categories are quite general (**General Sources'* or "Basic Sources in 
Intercultural Communication'' I while some are quite specific (e.g., 'Transfer of 
Personnel,** ''Staffing,*' or "Transfer of Products"). One of the strangest features of the 
book is the uneven coverage of the topics; "Multicultural Organization Design'* has a 
single entry, "Negotiations llntemationall*' has two entries, and **How Foreigners See 
.\mericans*' three entries that total perhaps five pages. Although the book contains some 
materials on "Relations with Nationals from Specific Countries,** the editors say in the 
Introduction that they have not included materials describing a single countr\' or 
comparing two countries, but rather focus on material on intercultural communication 
as such. 

There is a great deal to be gained from a knowledge of the kinds of problems arising 
in intercultural interaction, not the least of which is a sensitivity to differences in cultural 
values, expectations, and so on. To know that certain kinds of problems may arise is 
to be prepared for a great deal. Insofar as the book guides one to materials lhat foster 
this kind of sensitvity, it is useful. But here the anthropologist in me comes out. There 
are very strict limits to how far the helpful-hints approach can take one in really dealing 
with the problems arising in intercultural commiifnication. Anthropologists are probably 
the one group of academics whose methodological- specialty is precisely dealing with cross- 
cultural variation. They v/ork generally in the most remote, exotic, even bizarre locations, 
the success of their research depending in almost all cases on their success at managing 
intercultural relations with those whom they study. If they have learned anything from 
these experiences that is helpful to pass on to their students, it is that they can*t teach 
them how tc establish rapport, and so forth. There is simply no quick fix for 
success in intercultural relations — no shortcut to simply learning a great deal about the 
people with whom one muiit interact, their customs, beliefs, values, prejudices, and 
ever\thing else that makes them who they are. Anyone who thinks there are easy 
solutions to these difficult problems is simply whistling ir the dark. So, although there 
is a place for work such as the one tuider review, and although it can be useful if seen 
in proper perspective, its usefulness is limited. The orientation it represents can easily 
mislead, particularly to the extent that it suggests that real solutions to problems in 
intercultural interaction can be found with a little knowledge of "others** and a bag of 
tricks for interacting with them. 
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UNDERSTANDING INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION. By Larry A. 
Samovar, Richard E. Porter-^Md Nemi C. Jain. Belmont, California: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1981, pp. xiii + 222. 

This undergraduate textbook of intercultural communication is comprised of four very 
logical flections which, taken together, enwmpass the whole subject. The first part provides 
a discussion of such essential elements as c*ommunication, culture, perception, values, 
and concepts of time and space. This is the least useful section of the book, but it is 
necessary, of course, to deal with these basic concepts before moving on to the **good 
stuff.** The second part deals with understanding ourselves and others. A chapter is 
devoted to dominant patterns in our Americaii culture, and another chapter is devoted 
to the patterns found in other culttu-es. The third section deals with the means all of 
us use to communicate — language (our own or someone else*s) and the multitude of 
nonverbal devices — general appearance and dress, body movements, facial expressions, 
eye contact, touch, smell, paralinguistic elements, space and distance, time, and silence. 
The final section deals with improvement of our intercultural communication skills- 
horizons and limitations. The elements which potentially hamper intercultural 
i^ummunication are enumerated and discussed, with emphasis on how* we might improve 
our communication. The book ends with a brief look at the future of intercultural 
communication . 

Two of the book's most useful features are the discussion questions and the practical 
exercises which follow each chapter. A text for a topic as relatively new in terms of being 
a separate discipline, and as interdisciplinary as intercultiu-al cx)mmunication, doesn*t 
really become outdated in five years, yet the 1981 copyright date on this volume is too 
appealing not to choose it when deciding upon a text. It is my prediction that, in the 
long run, the book's format will be responsible for the restructuring of many college courses 
to follow its breakout of the various areas of coverage, because it forms a very logical 
iin th? Western sensel order. 

Rather than discuss each chapter with equal emphasis, I will point out the parts of 
the b ok I find most valuable. Though Chapter 1 deals vath the basics ever>'body akeady 
knows, by the time we get to Chapter 2 we are down, in earnest, to the real thing, and 
from that point onward the pace never lets up. Chapter 3 presents cogent urgumenU 
as to why it is necessary to understand one's own cultural conditioning and why all people 
have such a low level of cultural awareness. In describing the attributes and characteristics 
of the dominant cultural patterns of middle^lass Americans, all the standard sources-^ 
principally Florence and Clyde Kluckhohn, Edward Stewart and Alfred Kraemer— have 
been used. The resulting synthesis that makes up Chapter 3 is the best short description 
of what North Americans are like of which I am aware though Kraemer s concept of 
'^projected cognitive similarity,** which describes a common human failing, might be 
missed since it is skipped over so lightly. 

This chapter also provides the reader with a neat list (although not presented in list 
form I of the dominant American cultural patterns: (II mastery over and control of the 
physical universe, (21 supremacy of science and technology, (31 materialism, (41 action 
orientatbn, (5) association with one's own work/profession, (6) separatmg work and life, 
(71 efficiency, practicality, (8) problem-solving perspectives, (91 pragmatic thinking, (101 
straight talk, directness, (111 progress and change seen as inevitable and desirable, (121 
high value pUced on time, (13) future orientation, (14) belief in the forward flow of time. 
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tISl belief in the perfecubility of human nature, I16f rationality, 1171 validity of free 
enterprise and competition to bring out our best, (18) identity resides in the self (e.g., 
self-image, self-esteem, self-reliance, self-help, self-motivation, self-determination, etc.), 
U9I individualism, (20) ease of upward social mobility, (21) emphasis on equality of 
relationship rather than hierarchy, and (221 pressure for conformity. 

Chapter 4, which attempts to do for all other cultures what Chapter 3 did in presenting 
«r .^ominant patterns of the American culture, does so somewhat less successfully. But 
i^ien, who could hope to present all other cultures in a single chapter? It does, at least, 
present some of the thousands of possibilities. It raises, once more, the question of how 
the classroom professor can apply all this theory to the real world when none of his/her 
students are actually going anywhere, at least not at the moment. Chapter 4 also presents 
a convincing discussion of the negative effects of projected cognitive similarity, stereo- 
typing, and ethnocentrism, in addition to pointing out the differences between the ideal 
and the actual, in any culture, and the destructive effects of racism and sexism. Yu-kuang 
Chu s six suggestions provide any student with an excellent **how-to** appproach to learn 
about other cultures. 

The influence of perception on intercultural communication presented in Chapter 5 
is the best I have seen anywhere. Also of great value are the potential problem areas 
the would-be intercultural communicator should be aware of, and the practical steps 
we can take to improve our communication across cultures. 

At the risk of repeating myself, I want to praise the overall structure into which the 
various pieces of our field have been so carefully placed by Samovar, Porter, and Jain. 
This seemingly simple contribution to our field cannot be over-rated. 

L. ROBERT KOHLS 

U.S. International Communication Agency 



THE TONGUE-TIED AMERICAN: CONFRONTING THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CRISIS. By Paul Simon. New York: Th? Continuum Publishing 
Corporation, 1980, pp. ix + 214. 

The author of this book. Congressman Paul Simon, a reprefc entative from Illinois and 
Chairman of the House Select Subcommittee on Education, was appointed by President 
Carter to a special commission to study foreign language and international education 
in the United States. The Tongue-Tied American focuses on our shocking sUte of 
illiteracy in foreign languages, and how tongue-tied Americans are paying a heavy price, 
diplomatically, commercially, economically and culturally, for their inability to 
communicate. Paul Simon, in this first book-length analysis of a crisis that harms America, 
outlines how it causes severe security losses. Simon not only examines America's dangerous 
disinterest in foreign language study and usage but outlines specific steps that this nation 
iran take to extricate itself from the ^^educational and cultural quicksands** in which it 
finds itself. 

The book ranges in its aim and scope from the problem of how Americanization Has 
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lu Weaknesses ' in the very fir«t chapter to **The Trade Gap," **The Security Problem" 
and "The Cultural Problem," giving incisive insighu into the situation prevailing from 
elirmentary to high school, and the intensive and extensive problems with language and 
language study in colleges and universities throughout the country. Simon expresses great 
concern about the '*Quality" (Chapter T> of foreign language education in the U.S. and 
suggests definite steps to take through **The Less Traditional Approaches" (Chapter 81 
to remedy the situation. Chapters 9 and 10, respectively deal with **State Leadership" 
and 'Jobs." The last two chapters, **A Commission — and Hope" and **FoUow-Through," 
deal with the importance of examining our hopes and fears, evaluating the actual 
cond>ions confronting us, and developing appropriate strategies and solutions. 

This book, as pointed out in the Preface by Paul Simon, is not written by A language 
expert, nor is it addressed primarily to language experts. **My hope," says Simon, **is 
that it will reach much beyond that limited audience ... I am concerned about what 
is happening in rtiy country and I want to share that concern with others who are serious 
alxmt the course and destiny of our nation." 

This book should appeal to anyone with a humanistic sensitivity. People in the media, 
educators, governmental agencies, international organizations, and members of the 
business community should value this reasoned call for a return to foreign language 
training. 

VASANT V. MERCHANT 
Northern Arizona University 



COUNSELING AMERICAN MINORITIES: A CROSS-CULTURAL PER- 
SPECTIVE. By Donald R. Atkinson, George Morten, & Derald Wing Sue. Dubuque, 
luwa: William C. Brown Company Publinhers, 1979, pp. 222. 

Within the last 1:en years, there have I^een an increasing nimnber of books of readings 
oc the social-psychological and counseling aspects of the American minorities. Many 
of thes«» books of readings fall short, for they are merely collections of articles hurriedly 
thrown together without any perspective or framework from which to view them. Such 
is not the case for CouDselittg American Minorities. It is a well thought out and creative 
synthesis of readings, coupled with a conceptual framework. 

The book s purpose is twofold: first, to provide the counselor with a selection of readings 
on four distinct minorities (Blacks, Hispanics, Native American Indians, and Asian 
AmericansI; and second, to critically examine the Uaditional counseling role, provide 
a new conceptual framework.called the **Minority Identity Development Model," and 
offer suggestions for future training, practice and research. 

As for the collection of readings, each particular racial/ethnic minority section has 
at least one article written from a historical-social perspective and one article written 
offering practical suggestions for counselors. At the end of each section is a list of cases 
and questions for classroom discussion. 
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The {selection of readingi^ is generally sound and varied except in the Asian American 
section, where most of the literatture selected is by one author, Derald Wing Sue, and 
focuses on the Japanese- and Chinese-Americang. In light of the recent waves of 
Indochinese refugees coming into the U.S.A. ( 150,000 in 1975 and an accumulative total 
of 400,000 by 19801. this section is weak, failing to accommodate the new groups of 
Vietnamese, Cambodiantf^ Laotians, Hroongs, Thai Dam, and Chinese Vietnamese. 
Treatment of these new immigranu would be very different from present Asian American 
clients. Variables such as religion <many Indochinese are Buddhist I, immigrant status, 
cultural background, etc., are more pronounced and influential for the recent newcomers 
than for the American-bom Asian. 

Since three of the four sections relate to language minorities (Hispanics, Asian- 
Americans, and Native American Indians I, inclusion of at least one article on language, 
culture, and counseling would be helpful. This would focus on what are ciurently central 
issues in American public schools and society: desegregation and bilingual-bicultural 
education. The interface of desegregaticm, bilingual education, and counseling is especially 
important, since desegregation in public schools involves diffusing Black and non-Black 
students to achieve educational equity, and bilingual educatiot^ involves maintaining 
"segregated** language minorities within a school setting for educational equity. 
Counseling issues and roles need to be discussed here since judicial decisions may pit 
one racial/ethnic minority (Blacks) against the other language minorities (Hispanics, 
Asians, and Native .American Indians). Inclusion of these problems and issues as it relates 
^ to counseling would be helpful in the Cases and Questions section of the book. 

As to the book's second purpose, parts 1 and 6 are devoted to counseling issues on 
a racial, ethnic, and cultural basis. Chapter one performs an important role of clarifying 
and differentiating concepts and terms, such as **race," **ethnicity." **culture" (culturally 
deprived, culturally disadvantaged), etc., all of which have been constant sources of 
confusion. The concepts o! "culturally deprived and disadvantaged** warrant careful 
consideration b}' minority and non-minority professionals due to the typical negative 
aspects asflociated with these concepts, (ilhapter two articulates the major counseling issues 
la relation to ccunseling of minorities, the unfulfilled promise, and the major barriers. 
This chapter is espet^ially effective, for it provides an excellent overview^and pernpective 
from which to view the collections of articles on the individjj^l minorities. 

ii . . , 

The last two chapters do a good job of integrating the issues presented in the beginning 
chapters and the readings into a proposed Minority Identity Development Model. This 
model is the heart of the book. Viewed as a schema rather than a mini-theory of 
personality, the model presents five developmental stages minority people undergo in 
their struggle to understand themselves and the dominant culture. The model is well- 
conceptualized and written in a scholarly manner. Although validational studies are 
lacking, the model is presented in a hetu-istic style such that empirical studies could be 
easily generated. 

The final chapter discusses and delineates future directions in counseling practice 
possible expansion of the counselor role into outreach activity, ombudsman functions, 
change agentry, and indigenous support system facilitation. This chapter is not as well- 
conceptualized as the previous chapters. The authors suggest counselors consider 
expanding their roles into change agentry (i.e., changing the social environment of the 
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minority clientele!. This is stated with minimal examination of the philosophical 
assumptions underlying counseling or any helping profession. If the role of the counselor 
is to facilitate client self -growth and self-directed problem solving, then isn*t it incon- 
sistent for the counselor actively to change the social environment tor the client? Perhaps 
there should be an adoption of strategies which teach clients to change the social and 
institutional environments themselves, such as the Chan's **Role of advocacy in rehabili- 
tation counseling: Implications and recommendations for training,** (Amicus, 1979, 4, 
5 4 6 253-261). 

Human service professionals working with minority clients will view this book as a 
significant contribution to the fields of counseling and cross-cultural communication. It 
is an excellent low-cost, scholarly book with a wise selection of articles on the four major 
.\merican minorit\ groups, coupled with the Minority Identity Development Model which 
synthesizes the various sections. 

ADRIAN CHAN 

University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND PUBLIC POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By RavTnond V. Padilla (Ed.). Ypsilanti, Michigan: Department of Foreign Languages 
and Bilingual Education, Eastern Michigan University, 1979. 

This volume is a compilation of research-related presentations at two national forums 
in 1979. The contents of the presentations have relevance for a variety of populations 
who are directly or indirectly involved with bilingual education and/or issues related 
to the policy-making process. On one level, the contents present an overview of theoretical 
constructs and empirical research which has been or is currently being conducted in 
bilingual education. On another level, the reader gains insights into developmental and 
programmatic issues related to teacher preparation programs in the area of bilingual 
education (undergraduate and graduate), the role and function of state education 
associations, and the role of parent and community groups not only as active participants 
in the schooling of their children, but also as advocates and recipients of bilingual 
education public policy. The introduction and the ensuing chapters offers a ''wholistic 
perspective" on the various facets of bilingual education. The reader is presented with 
a conceptual framework related to both the theoretical and pedagogical basis for bilingual 
education. The author makes it quite clear that there is critical need for research activities 
in bilingual education. 

The introductory remarks provide an overview of the broad research needs in bilingual 
education public policy. It is pointed out that successful research must demonstrate an 
advance in the development of significant knowledge and understanding in the areas 
of theory, technology, and public policy. These areas are interrelated, and each plays 
an important role in bilingual education public policy. Too little theory-building and 
research has been done on linguistic and other aspects of bilingual education. In particular, 
issues of public policy have been neglected. The focus has been on student identification 
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and placement, program development and implementation, and training. The contents 
of this book help remedy that by enabling the reader to become familiar with a variety 
of political persuasions (i.e., public attitudes and values), as well as organizational theories 
which affect the success (or failure) of bilingual education. 

Part I, "La Ley/The Law,** examines aspects of state and federal litigation and 
legislation and gives an excellent account of judicial decisions which have supported the 
rights of access, equal protection and-^ual opportunity for language minority students 
(L.E.P.). Part II, '"La Politica/Politics,** examines the political implications of legislative 
measures, mass media, public policy, and programs for bilingual education. Part III, 
*'La Communidad/The Community,** presents a comprehensive analysis of the inter- 
action between the school and the community in the formation of public policy and 
implementation of bilingual education programs. Part IV, *'Modelos Y Problematica/ 
Models and Issues,** explores the areas of (a) student identification and participation, 
(bl teacher attitudes and the expectations of language minority students and (cl program 
models currently used. The data presented is not restricted to a particular language 
population but takes a multilingual /international perspective. 

Padilla provides an excellent overview of the basic elements which must be examined 
if relevant outcomes in bilingual education policy are to be achieved. 

CARLOS VALLEJO 
Arizona State University 



GESTURES: THEIR ORIGINS AND DISTRIBUTION, By Desmond Morris, 
Peter Collett, Peter Marsh, and Marie 0*Shaughne8sy. New York: Stein and Day, 
Publishers, 1979, pp. xxv + 296. 

Human interaction, to a large extent, depends on the actions and movements of the 
participants. With or without sound, people are able to communicate moods, emotional 
states, ideas, and information. These nonverbal acts, and the responses they produce, 
are learned by each one of us as part of our cultural experience. Hence, any book that 
attempts to explain the specific link existing between these nonverbal messages and 
culture, deserves the attention of all students of intercultural communication. Desmond 
Morris, with the aid of three colleagues, has written just such a book. 

Morris has long been intrigued with the fundamental nature of human behavior. In 
this book, he once again investigates his favorite subject — people, and their relationships. 
As abeady indicated, this new effort looks at body language and its relationship to culture. 
However, the potential reader should be alerted to the fact that this is not an ordinary 
book about nonverbal communication. Morris does not write ordinary books. As anyone 
who is familiar with his books The Naked Ape and Manwatching can attest, he has a 
penchant for taking on global issues. While most of us have to be content with specific 
and isolated variables or studies, Morris, for better or for worse, does not labor under 
the same constraints. In Gestures we have yet another Morrfe project that extends beyond 
traditional academic and research boundaries. The authors talk of the magnitude of this 
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undertaking when they write, "This is the first study to make a serious attempt to map 
the geographical distribution of human gestures. It is common knowledge that gestures 
do vary from culture to culture, but the precise nature of this regional variation has never 
previously been analyzed by means of an objective field study/' 

Specifically, this boek reports the findings of that study. It is a study dealing with 
twenty key gestures as they were interpreted by 1,200 informants in 40 localities in 25 
western and southern European and Mediterranean countries. The research methodology, 
although never fully explained, was quite straightforward. To begin with, all of the 
subjects in the study were male. Each subject was shown a sheet of paper that contained 
all of the 20 key gestures. They were then asked if the gestures were used locally and 
what each meant. Some of the gestures were th« fingertip kiss, fingers crossed, thumbing 
the nose, the forearm jerk, the vertical homsign, thumbs up, teeth flicking, the ear touch, 
and the nose tap. Each of the twenty gestures is dealt within a separate chapter of the 
book. Within each chapter the reader is given a brief description of the gesture, its origin 
and geographic distributbn. The authors also offer many useful illustrations, photographs, 
maps, dra%ving», an extensive bibliography, and a few brief summary chapters that discuss 
other facets of gesturing such as beckoning and waving, gesture boundaries, gestural 
distance, and gestiu'o confusion. 

Though not scientifically rigorous, such a study does yield some interesting results 
and conclusions. Among hundreds of other things, the reader is told that in southern 
Italy and Yugoslavia touching the ear denotes jeering at effeminacy. The same gesture, 
to Greek children, warns of imminent punishment. It is regarded as a superlative in 
Portugal, as protection against the evil eye in Turkey, as a sign of skepticism in Scotland, 
and as a way to designate an informer in Malta. 

This book, because it is written for the lay reader and because it reports the results 
of a study that was immense in its scope, is not without some serious methodological 
flaws. First, the exclusion of women from the stu ly places limits on the generalizations 
that can be drawn. Women were excluded, the authors explain, because many of the 
gestures dealt with sexual taboos and women in some cultures would be reluctant to take 
part in an interview that focused on such taboos. Second, Morris and his colleagues made 
a somewhat arbitrary decision to study only those nonverbal messages associated with 
emblems. Even granting their importance to nonverbal communication, emblems seldom 
work in isolation, and are only one small part of the total interaction. Hence, once again 
the reader mast be cautious when generalizing from the study. 

The third defect of the project might well be the most serious. It centers on the issue 
of the reliability of the field researchers and interpreters. We are offered very little 
information regarding how they are trained or what they used for follow-up probes to 
the two original questions. Yet the authors indicated that each interview took approx- 
imately 40 minutes. One can't help but conclude that the interviewers were given a great 
deal of latitude. This freedom often contributes to some interesting examples, but it 
distracts from the quantitative impact of the study. 

Fourth, because an interpreter had to be used, we also must be aware of the problems 
related to foreign language translation— vocabulary equivalence, idiomatic equivalence, 
grammatical-syntactical equivalence, and the like. 
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FinaUy» as it is in all studies that employ questionnaires, the researchers never know 
if the subject is being truthful or simply saying what the interviewer wants him to say. 
Morris touched on this problem when he wrote, ''Some individuals were reluctant to 
appear iguorant of gestures and preferred to invent meaning for them." His resolution 
to this problem is handled by the following rather casual and simple explanation, 'It 
was always obvious when this happened.*' The reader is never told how the interviewer 
knew this deception was taking place. 

Though the methodology of the study might be weak, the book has a number of features 
that make recommending it an easy task. It is very readable, interesting, and usable. 
And while it is more anecdotal than experimental, students of Latercultural communication 
will enjoy reading that "many of the gestures had several major meanings," and that 
''many of the gestures extended their ranges across national and linguistic boundaries." 
The book*s greatest contribution lies in the fact that it leaves the reader realizing how 
much mure there is to know about gestures and culture. We can only hope that this book 
will encoiu-age others to investigate the subtle and manifest ways culture and nonverbal 
communication work in tandem. 



INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATION. By L. E. Sarbaugh. Rochelle Park, New 
Jersey: Hayden Book Company, 1979, pp. 148. 

This book presents a systematic framework for understanding intercultural communi- 
cation. Sarbaugh attempts to answer the recurring question in our field: What is the 
difference between intracultural communication and infercultural communication? He 
suggests the concept of participant homogeneity-heterogeneity as the main discriminating 
factor between the two types of communication. A major distinguishing featui'e of this 
book h the treatment of intracultural and intercultural communication as a continuum, 
with intracultiu-al representing the homogeneous and intercultural the heterogeneous end 
of the spectrum. 

The book uses a taxonomic approach for analysing intercultural communication. It 
provides a system for positioning participants in commimication events along the 
continuum of homogeneity-heterogeneity. It is suggested that the position determines 
the degree or level of interculturalness from which one can begin to develop generaliza- 
tions that will pertain to events found to be on the same level. 

The book consists of two parts. The first half of the book presents some basic 
assumptions imderlying the taxonomic system developed in the book, the variables used 
in developing the system, the structure of the taxonomy, and some general propositions 
pertaining to the variables used in developing the taxonomy and related to the level of 
interculturalness. The second half of the book (Chapters 5-10) presents six communica- 
tion situations representing different levels of interculturalness: (I) **The family and the 
rabbits — an intracultural transaction;" (2) ''Separate environmento, reduced homogeneity. 
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and ease of transaction;" <3) "The teacher and the drop-out— an intermediate case;*' 
<4I **Wrong ticket, different language— a moderately hetrogeneous case;" (51 'The 
professor and the minority leaders— a case of heterogeneity reducing predictability " and 
(01 "The outsider learns to cope in a highly heterogenous setting." Each case is analyzed 
in terms of the taxonomic system presented in the first part of the book. The book 
concludes with some guidelines for the intercultural communicator. 

The taxonomic system developed in this book is based on the following four sets of 
variables: 1 1 1 perceived relationship among the participante and perceived intent of the 
communicators, \2\ code systems, including both verbal and nonverbal codes, (31 norma- 
tive patterns of beliefs and overt behaviors, and (4) world view. Each of these variables 
includes two or three levels of homogeneity-heterogeneity. For instance, the second 
variable set, code system (CSI, includes three levels of homogeneity-heterogeneity. The 
most homogeneous is CSi in which both participante in a communication transaction 
share the same code system. CSz is an intermediate level in which the participants share 
a common code (e.g., English), but one or both may have an additional code system 
(e.g., Hindi I which is not shared by the other. The most heterogeneous situation, CSs, 
is where the participants do not have a common code system which they can use in an 
attempted transaction. These four sets of variables and their 2-3 levels of homogeneity- 
heterogeneity are used to generate 36 sets of communication situations which are rank 
ordered from most homogeneous to most heterogeneous. With this systematic pattern 
of combining variables, seven levels ol interculturalness are identified from the 36 
combinations. The author recognizes that many, many more combinations are possible 
if additional variables were used and if additional values were used for each of the 
variables. This would provide a greater variety of situations than have been presented 
in this book. 

The book has many strong points. First, it presente a very systematic taxonomy for 
categorizing communication situations ranging from very homogeneous, intracultural 
transactions to highly heterogeneous, intercultural transactions. Thus the book is useful 
for analyzing and understanding both domestic and international types of intercultural 
situations. Second, the book includes many research questions which deserve careful study 
by communication scholars. Thus the book has a high heuristic value. Third, the cases 
presented in the second half of the book provide very useful illustrations of how the 
taxonomic system can be used for understanding and improving intercultural communi- 
cation in real-life situations. Finally, the book provides useful exercises and questions 
for discussion. 

The book also has certain shortcomings. It provides merely a taxonomic system for 
classifying and analyzing intercultural situations. It does not provide a synthesis of 
pertinent research evidence on the questions and ideas generated by the taxonomic system. 
There is alsb a readibility problem. The writing is quite terse and at times difficult to 
comprehend because of excessive use of jargon, subscripte, and symbols (e.g., 
PRIiCSsKAiWV, is set No. 6 under Level 31. However, a careful reading of the technical 
terms, subscripte, and the logic underlying the taxonomic system makes it easier to follow 
the second half of the book. At times, the taxonomic system seems quite arbitrary in 
terms of the variables selected for the system and levels of homogeneity-heterogeneity 
used in developing the taxonomic system. There is veiy little rationale or empirical 
evidence to justify the taxonomic system and the generalizations presented in the book. 
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Overall, latercultural Communication is a very useful contribution to the literature 
of the field. It can be used as textbook as well as a theoretical model for generating research 
questions and hypotheses. The taxonomic system developed by Sarbaugh is useful foi: 
researchers, teachers and practitioners of intercultural communication. This book brings 
us closer to our goal of a sound theory of intercultural communication. 

NEMIC. JAIN 
Arizona State University 



INTERCULTURAL SOURCEBOOK: CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING METHOD- 
OLOGIES. By David S. Hoopes and Paul Ventura (Eds. I. Washington, D.C.: Society 
for Intercultural Education, Training, and Research, 1979, pp. v + 183. 

This book represents an effort to present to intercultural communication educators 
and trainers some of the more frequently used games, simulations, exercises and a variety 
of other approaches taken in the teaching of intercultural communication skills and 
concepts. While the intent is certainly meaningful, and various of the specific discussions 
useful for suggesting alternative approaches for teaching intercultural subject matter, 
the book fails to meet its specified objective of providing an integrative focus or conceptual 
framework for understanding how these various approaches relate systematically to 
intercultural communication theory. Specifically, what is needed in this book, as in many 
other games books, is more discussion of the connections between experiential learning 
activities and their underlying or associated conceptual underpinnings. Nonetheless, the 
book is an interesting compilation of learning activities. Specific chapter comments follow. 

In Chapter I, three brief essays present a fairly standard exposition on role playing. 
This brief chapter would benefit from further discussion of the differences between **role- 
playing** and ^^role-plays.** In Chapter II, five essays discuss several well-known and 
interesting simulation activities. Appropriately, the first essay presents an explanation 
of why simulation approaches were developed. The remaining chapters describe specific 
simulations and several of them are reputed lo yield consistently high quality results. 
One notes particularly the Bafa Bafa game, used effectively and frequently in nonverbal 
and crosa-cultural training. In Chapter III, an essay by Edward C. Stewart, Jack 
Danielson, and Robert J. Foster is a high quality effort to describe the conceptual 
assumptions underlying one approach toward simulations and role-playing. As such, the 
essay is atypical of most of the other essays appearing in this book and stands out as 
a useful contribution to the literature. 

In Chapter IV, three brief essays describe cognitive approaches toward enhancing 
cross-cultural sensitivity and readiness. These approaches present workable approaches 
toward testing one s cognitive understanding and possibly affective appreciation of 
specified cross-cultural incidents. However, one might question whether these approaches 
are appropriate for meeting the more complex cognitive and psychomotor objectives also 
requisite to successful cross-cultural training. Some discussion of this matter would have 
been useful. 
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In Chapter V, two brief essays represent the only discussions in this book addressing 
measurement issues in cross-cultural training. In themselves they are insufficient to address 
the very real and telling problems regarding reliability and validity of self-assessments 
of cross-cultural communication competence. Nonetheless, they are suggestive of 
potentially useful approaches and warrant attentive reading. 

Chapters VI-VIII include six essays discussing workbook, critical incident, and case 
study approaches toward cross-cultural training. These essays are specifically focused 
and explained with sufficient clarity to suggest probable success when implemented as 
described. In Chapter IX, we get a compilation of additional group exercises that could 
have just as easily been subsumed in one of the previous chapters. Chapter X has two 
brief essays which discuss the particular need to study cross-cultural training in specific 
cross-cultural contexts. These are valuable discussions, as they are suggestive of how 
we can accumulate reliable information about cross-cultural training in specific contexts, 
where the requisite skills may or may not be transportable to other contexts. 

Taken together, the contents of this book represent a solid effort to present examples 
of most extant approaches taken in the teaching of cross-cultural communication. 
However, because of a lack of conceptual grounding and synthesis, one has difficulty 
appreciating under what circumstances various of these approaches arc preferable to others 
or how they relate to theoretic discussion* of cross-cultural communication. It is not being 
claimed here that it is not possible to extract this synthesis from the essays, but rather 
that in the book's present form, there is little explicit attempt to present this much-needed 
synthesis. Lastly, as previously mentioned, one is disappointed that no more serious effort 
was made to discuss the measurement issues involved in assessing successfulness of cross- 
cultural training. 



MANAGING CULTURAL DIFFERENCES. By Philip R. Harris and Robert T. 
Moran. Houston, TX: Gulf Publishing Company, 1979, xiv + 418 pp. 

In reviewing any book I believe the reviewer should try to evaluate it vis-a-vis the 
objectives the authoHsJ had in mind when writing it. Given this criterion, I found 
Managing Cultural Differences difficult to review. The major impediment to an easy 
review is that the exact purpofc and audience for the book are never clearly defined by 
its authors (there is no preface to the reader). After a careful reading the nearest to a 
sUtement of purpose that I can find is when the authors state: "For a successful 
transition to the twenty-first century, which is the thesis to this book, we should all become 
more cosmopolitan human beings, especially if one is in a leadership position" (p. I h 
More specific objectives can be drawn from the publisher's promotional material 
appearing on the back cover which states that the book is "the most complete and practical 
information source you can buy on a subject that is essential to everyone's professional 
education-^cross-cultural training .... This book provides an enlightening, yet 
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comprehensive, examination of how cultural backgrounds influence people^s perceptions, 
communication, behavior and decision-making/' The target audience appears to be 
managers working in an intercultural context, although the book could also be seen as 
supplementary reading for trainees in a training program or for students in an inter- 
cultural communication course. 

The book is organised into four units. The first tuiit, **The Emerging Role of the 
Multinational Manager,'* contains fom chapters focusing upon the manager. This is 
followed by a unit titled ^'Cultural Impact of International Management** which is 
comprised of four chapters which center on culture. The third unit, ^^Organizational 
Responsibility and C'jltural Differences,** incorporates four chapters dealing with cross- 
ctiltural training and foreign deployment. The final unit, **Cultural Specifics for Manage- 
ment Effectiveness,** focuses upon specific information for doing business in different 
cultures and is the longest in the book (eight chapters). 

One of the first things which strikes the reader is a lack of introductions to the four 
parts of the book (which would ideally answer the questions of what the chapters in the 
unit have in common, why they were placed in the order tbey were, and how the unit 
ties into the theme of the book) and transitions/linkages between chapters. In a book 
dealing with a single subject this may not be problematic, but when the authors are 
discussing the diverse topics of management, communication, culture and training, 
integrative introductions and transitions are absolutely necessary. 

As indicated above, the book deals with material drawn from the study of manage- 
ment, communication, culture, and cross-cultural training. If these four areas were 
integrated into a theoretical/ conceptual whole, it would be a major strength of the book 
and a major contribution to the literature. However, it does not accomplish this feat. 
In fact one of the most significant shortcomings I find in it is the lack of an organizing 
perspective. The book is not based upon management theory, communication theory 
or an articulated theory of culture. Tm not suggesting that it does not cover these topics, 
because it does. Rather, Tm suggesting that it does not take any one of these areas as 
central and use it as an organizing scheme. 

Space does not permit me to discuss at length all of the shortcomings I find in the 
book. Nonetheless, I do want to point out a few specifics. First, I am opposed to the 
use of the term ''American** to refer to U, S. nationals. To the authors credit they do 
point out in a footnote at the bottom of page 12 how they are using the term and that 
it alsp can refer to people from Canada and South America. I also object to the use of 
the term ''man** in the discussion of value orientations. My objection to both of these 
terms lies in the fact that if one of the book*s objectives is to help people become more 
cosmopolitan, then it should also help the reader learn to use language that can not be 
misinterpreted as ethnocentric and/or sexist. The authors attempt to be nonsexist In their 
use of pronouns; they should do the same with respect to other terms in the text. 

It should also be noted that while the book is aimed at helping people, especially 
managers, become more cosmopolitan, there is little specific discussion of this concept. 
The book does not draw upon nor discuss the work of the major writers on the subject 
as one would expect (e.g., there is no discussion or reference citation to John Walsh*s 
book Intercultwral Education in the Community btMan or Peter Adler*s article "Beyond 
CiUtural Identity**). 
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Another Specific concern that I have is with respect to the presentation of culture-specific 
information in the final unit. For one thing, there is a strikuig unevenness in the material 
presented. In one chapter only critical incidents and material from a culture assimilator 
are presented, while in other chapters lists of dos and don*ts appear, and4n::stiU others 
history, geography, family structure, etc., are given. Again, what is missing is an 
organising framework for the type of material presented. I am also concerned with the 
lists of dos and don'ts. I agree with James Downs when he argued that **It would be 
impossible to prepare a lisfjofdos and don*ts long enough to cover all possible situations, 
even more impossible for a trainee to remember it if you did. However, such an approach 
is not necessary and really only reveals a failure to understand the culture oncept" 
^Trends, 1%9, Vol. 7, No. 3, p. 13). If a reader finds that some of the dos and don'ts 
are untrue, he/she may discard the other important material presented in the book as 
also untrue. 

It is no surprise that the best section of the book is the unit which deals with cross- 
cultural training. This is not a surprise because Philip Harris and Bob Moran have been 
leaders-in^vancing cross-cultural training throughout the past decade. This unit is the 
second most thorough discussion of cross-cultural training of which I am aware, not the 
"most complete" as the publishers claim (I would contend that Richard Brislin and Paul 
Pedersen's 1976 Cross-Cultural Orientation Programs is the most complete; which, by 
the way, is omitted from Harris and Moran's bibliography). Like Brislin and Pedersen, 
however, the Harris and Moran discussion of cross-cultural training lacks an underlying 
conceptual framework for classifying the different methods of training presented. The 
unit discusses the whys, whats, whens, and hows of cross-cultural training and presents 
most of the major techniques in use. In addition, there are good chapters on preparation 
of families and foreign deployment. 

Although my comments above have centered on what I see as the shortcomings of 
Managing Cultural Differences, I do not mean them as an indictment of the authors 
of the current volume. Rather, my criticisms are better taken as a commentary on the 
state-of-the-art in the area in intercultural management. Harris and Moran have broken 
new ground with this book and ultimately their work must be evaluated with this in mind. 
If used in conjunction with the prescnUtion of an organizing framework or model it can 
be ver\^ useful as a text or supplementory reading. Many will also find it useful as a 
reference. I purchased it shortly after it came out and find it one of the books I refer 
to most often in preparing lectures and training sessions. In conclusion, even with its 
shortcomings, it is worthy of a place on your bookshelf. 

WILLIAM B. GUDYKUNST 
SUNY, Albany 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: A CROSS-CULTURAL TRAINING 
APPROACH. By Margaret D. Pusch (Ed.). Chicago, Illinois: Intercultural Press, 
Inc., 1979, pp. viii + 276. 

Multicultural Education is a manual for practitioners in intercultural communication 
and faculty in teacher education programs. This volume is a balanced blending of theory 
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and practice. Chapter 1 provides an extremely useful definition of terms. Chapter 2 
discusses concepts related to the theories of intercultural communication, including 
perception, cultural self-^awareness, learning, culture shock, the communication process, 
and cultural assumptions and values. Chapters 3 and 4 provide an introduction to the 
growth, development, and curriculum in multicultural education. Topics discussed 
include the trend toward accommodating cultural pluralism, the legal and legislative 
conceptualization of multiculturalism and their policy implicaticjiis for education in the 
United States. Chapter 4 focuses directly on curriculum, both Li ti^rms of cultural learning 
as a process and the incorporation of cultural perspectives in the^ content areas. Chapters 
5 and 6 present a compendium of training strategies for facilitating multicultural educa- 
tion competencies. Chapter 3 discusses methods of teacher training and cross-cultural 
training. Chapter 6 presents some 30 activities classified according to topic and method. 
Thdrfinal chapter provides a detailed overview of evaluation procedures for cross-cultural 
training and education. Discussed are basic evaluation components, the content of cross- 
cultural training and education. Introduced are basic measurement strategies including 
check lists, scaling devices, a variety of question types, and case studies. The final 
segment discusses interpretation of the findings and urges the reader to exercise caution. 
This volume concludes with a selected annotated bibliography of print and non-print 
resources. 

This volume provides a comprehensive overview of multicultural education. Particularly 
useful are the discussions of the policy aspects of cultural pluralism including the 
implicatbns of court decisions likd Lau vs Nichols and federal education legislation. This 
discussion, combined with a very insightful treatment of language diversity, provides 
a solid foundation for the discussion of curriculum and training strategies which follow. 
It is this historical overview and rationale which contributes to the volume's significance 
and utility as a resource. 

In general, the compendium of exercises presents the reader with practical activities 
for cultural training. Most of the material has been collected front other sources and 
the editor has selected those which have proven successful. Of particular utility is the 
deal* classification of the exercises into content categories (perception, cultural self- 
awareness, values, and communication), and methodologies (simulations, role plays, case 
studies/critical incidents, and force field analysis). The organizational format facilitates 
easy access and sequencing. A major disappointment of this volume is the lack of 
innovation in the training exercises. To the person being introduced~to the intercultural 
field, this criticbm has little significance, but to those familiar with! the field, there is 
little material that is not quite familiar. The contribution then lies ik the organization 
and careful selection of proven strategies. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this volume lies in the chapter on evaluation by George 
Ren wick. It is the description of the rationale and strategies for evaluating the process 
associated with fostering ""understanding, acceptance, and effective interaction among 
people of many different cultures.*' Renwick details a perspective on the evaluation 
process including who does it, who uses it, and how to do it. The author reviews many 
current techniques which may be used to evaluate the competencies discussed earlier in 
the volume. This section can be classified as an orientation to evaluation, for it introduces 
the reader to a pot pourri of procedures. This strategy has some positive and negative 
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implications. On the positive side, the reader becomes acquainted with the state-of-the- 
art o£ cross-cultural training evaluation. On the other hand, it is difficult to construct 
a codified evaluation instnmient from the information presented. Tliis concern is 
particularly problematic for those not expert in evaluation and measuren^ent processes. 
(This evaluation chapter has also been published as a separate book.) 

As for an overall evaluation of this volume, its value lies in its integrated approach 
.0 the issue of multicultural education. It combines a balance of theory and practice, 
provides historical context and finally offers us with an evaluation framework. The 
presence of all this information in one volume which is effectively organized should 
contribute to Multicultural Education's usefulness as a resource. 

WILLIAM G. DAVEY 
Arizona State University 




SCHOOLING FOR A GLOBAL AGE. By James M. Becker. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1979, pp. 345. 

Global education — the teaching of individuals to think for and of themselves as 
participants in a world community— is examined in this volume from many perspectives 
%vith the implicit intent of persuading educators to move with the utmost speed to develop 
and implement full fledged programs in schools. 

The Anderson and Anderson chapter entitled, "A Visit to Middleston s World-Centered 
Schools: A Scenario," provides a description of a global education program in the schools 
of the fictional community of Middleston. The authors outline the broader aspects of 
an ideal global education program which may be used as a general guide for planning 
such programs. However, the chapter falls far short of identifying the many specifics 
needed for most people to proceed from where they now are to obtain the ideals described. 
In their presentation of the curriculum components and goals <rf the ideal program, the 
Andersons have assumed that educators have the skills and opportunities to completely 
restructure their current curricula to implement this necessary global program. They 
further assume teachers have the skills to make certain types of activities work in global 
education programs that teachers were/are unable to make work in their existing 
programs. 

The most exciting and interesting chapter is Judith Tomey's, '^Psychological and 
Institutional ObsUcles to the Global Perspective in Education." Four types of psycho- 
logical obstacles to the attainment of a global perspective are clearly delineated and 
described, including the ways each affects individual perceptions and behaviors. All too 
often education programs are advocated without consideration of the psychological factors 
which must be affected if the program is to ^'educate" children in the direction posited 
by the goals and objectives of the program. Tomey looks at four major individual-centered 
areas which must all be substantially affected and modified so that the global community 
perspective being advocated can ♦succeed. However, since each area is controlled and 
operationalized by the individual him/herself, the teacher is made aware that to be 
successful, the curriculum must provide students opportunities to go beyond awareness- 
centered activities and to engage in experiences which will significantly shape their beliefs, 
attitudes, self-peroeptioni and personal co^mj^cation skills. In effect, programs which 
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do not shape these variables cannot succeed. 



This volume is well worth the effort for those unfamiliar with global education and 
for those who are seeking some guidance for developing programs in this area. While 
the selections purport to present arguments both Jot and against specific changes 
advocated by supporters of a global perspective, heavy emphasis is placed on the need 
and benefits of this perspective — and for programs which educate for it. In more than 
one way, the book reflects an advocacy position on this issue without providing the clear- 
cut strategies and methods to achieve effectively the goals it so convincingly supports. 

For fthose who are already sold on the idea of having individuals possess a global 
community perspective and are looking for specific ways to **educate" others, this book, 
with the exception of Tomey*s chapter, will be a disappointment. It outlines goals, ideals, 
rationales, and objectives rather than describing practical ways of achieving them. But 
for tho^ seeking a global perspective on global education, this volume is a must. 

ROBERT J. STAHL 
Arizona State University 



SURVIVAL KIT FOR OVERSEAS LIVING. By L. Robert Kohls. Chicago; Inter- 
cultural Press, Inc., 1979, pp. viii + 88. 

. This book is well written and is particularly important because it is so short and yet 
includes most of the truly necessary and helpful pieces of information one needs for travel 
abroad. Not only would it be an invaluable asset for use in a training program for people 
going abroad to work or for play, it could be read en route and still be of great benefit. 

Robert Kohls has included such topics as American stereotypes, culture, comparing 
and contrasting cultures, setting travel objectives, becoming a foreigner, knowing your 
host country, speaking the language, a prescription for culture shock, skills that make 
a difference, and a challenge to foreign travelers. The subject matter is presented in a 
nuts-and-bolts, down-to-earth manner. The reader is encouraged to do exercises which 
are designed to raise their consciousness and better equip them to deal with life in a new 
culture. 

Throughout the book Kohls has left space to write reactions and to answer questions 
which are designed to aid in the education process. The format is rather like a pretest, 
posttest. The reader is asked to share feelings and attitudes before reading a particular 
section. They are then asked to respon|l in the same manner after reading the section. 
This seems a particularly valuable method of cultural training because it is difficult to 
know or remember one*s initial feelings after the education process has occurred. Once 
we know a thing it is difficult to remember not knowing it. 

An area which the author seems to have given minimal treatment is the problem of 
food in a foreign country. For many people this may not be a problem, but for most 
of us it is a real consideration and a few words of advice would have been useful. 
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The brief treatment of intercultural travel may lead one to believe the experience will 
be simple if only they have read this little volume. This is seldom true. Obviously travel 
in foreign countries may be exciting and rewarding, it may also be frustrating and 
perplexing. Although this book is a good step in the direction of awareness, it does not 
contain all the answers and should not be read with such an attitude. 

Kohls' book is delightful and satisfying reading, and I can recommend it as a needed 
addition to the field of interc>iltural communication. 



TOWARD INTERNATIONALISM: READINGS IN CROSS-CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION. By Elise C Smith and Louise Fiber Luce (Eds.K Rowley, Ma.: 
Newbury House, 1979, pp. xiv + 225. 

This volume is a collection of fourteen articles by leading authorities in various aspects 
of intercultural communication. Designed for the nonspecialist U.S. reader, it focuses 
on the ^'substance, rather than the theory, of cross-cultural interaction between Americans 
and national* from Europe, Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, and Africa." 

Editors Smith and Luce have made the content sufficiently accessible to serve as an 
introductory college or graduate text, yet stimulating enough to benefit those already 
involved in the field. Part of the success of this volume lies in its diversity and balance. 
The contributors represent a cross-section of researchers, theoreticians, and practitioners 
involved in business, government, and academic fields. 

The collection begins, appropriately, with an exercise in cultural self-awareness. This 
article, by Edward C. Stewart, discusses key **American" values which influence U.S. 
communication patterns. Next follows a study of the concept of self in Thailand; Kalvero 
Oberg's well-known analysis of culture shock, and an examination by Roi.'crt G. Kanvey 
of techniques for building cross-cultural awareness. 

Two readings — by Raymond L. Gorden and Lawrence Stessin— illustrate how mis>read 
culture cues can influence the success of Americans abroad. Lorand B. Szalay and Glen 
H. Fisher investigate the effects of culture on the meaning of words, using a 
Korean/ American comparison. This study is marred slightly by its failure to include 
details about the time frame, environment, and controls used. 

Dean C. Bamlund discusses self-disclosure patterns of Japanese and American 
college students; John C. Condon and Fathi Yousef explore the use of home space in 
the East and the West; Edward T. Hall discusses the proxemic patterns of Americans, 
French, Germans, and English; and Melvin Schnapper discusses nonverbal communica- 
tion failives in the Peace Corps in Africa. 

An article by Daniel Lemer examines how thinking patterns of the French caused 
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interviewers to change the ways they interviewed Frenchmen. Horace M. Miner 
demonstrates how an alternate frame of reference could completely change the 
''interpretation** of our culture. Finally, a selection from an extensive study by the Asia 
Society.' discusses the degree to which Western bias and the stereotyping of Asian peoples 
occurs in U.S. textbooks. 

By drawing on an extensive body of existing articles published over the last twenty- 
five years, the editors have been able to select their material very carefully. The result 
is a collection of materials which is balanced and pleasing to read. The reader who pursues 
these articles in sequence will experience an unfolding of related subjects and, sometimes, 
almost a ''dialogue** between the contributors. 

The first three pages of the voliune provide helpful biographies of the sixteen authors. 
This will be especially useful to new students in the field. This spirit of helpfulness also 
extends to the '* Contents,** which include a one-sentence preview to each of the articles. 

All in all, this is a fine, well compiled, and well edited volume, which is highly 
recommended to the individual reader or for use in the college classroom. 



ETHNIC AND RACIAL GROUPS: THE DYNAMICS OF DOMINANCE. 
By Richard M. Burkey. Menlo Park, California: Cummings Publishing Company, 
1978, pp. 510. 

This book is a well designed text for undergraduate collegiate courses in racial and 
ethnic relations. There are two major parts. The five chapters in the first part consider 
concepts and processes generally employed in researching and analyzing intergroup 
relations. This includes the basic ethnic and racial group units, various stratifications, 
and cultural and other analytic models, as well as an historical cross-cultural evaluation 
of the origins and maintenance of ethnic and racial dominance. The first part concludes 
with a focus on social movements and other processes which can result in the reduction 
or termination of dominance. 

The eight chapters in the second part are designed to employ the concepts introduced 
earlier in interpreting patterns of ethnic and racial dominance in the United States. The 
first four chapters in this part are of an historical nature beginning with a discussion 
of the ethnic mix of Colonial America and proceeding up to a description of the manner 
in which dominant-subordinant ethnic patterns were maintained at the end of World 
War II. Burkey considers the conditions precipiUted by World War II as the point in 
time when minority groups began to develop the social movements and take related actions 
that have brought us to the contemporary state of intergroup conflict and accommo- 
dation. In the final four chapters these latter developments are taken up. 

The book has a number of strengths. The conceptual approach, combined with 
historical and sociological material, is appealing for text purposes. The narrative is 
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n^adable with generaUy good supportive documentation. The comprehensive bibliography 
followed by separate author aiid subject indexes makes for ease of use and is handy for 
students assigned to prepare a research report who want some initial research literature. 

There are some problems of omission and commission. The former is inherent in any 
text, given space limitations. Still, the author^s major effort to deal with emergent issues 
will lead many sociologists to wish that there had been some inclusion of the Wilson* 
Willie kind of exchange on the saliency of race or class in determining the future of racial 
and ethnic relations. On the commission side, Burkey chose to advance in the last few 
^agfiS Mjrong negative racial minorities 

and women. Sowell is quoted to the effect that affirmative action programThave-done- 
little or nothing to advance the position of minorities or women. Earlier treatment of 
affirmative action provides definitions and describes practices, but at no point does Burkey 
offer educational, occupational, political or other evidence to support his strongly negative 
opinion on affirmative action. This is unfortunate since this topic is indeed an important 
intergroup issue which calls for more substantial treatment of the pros and cons than 
is provided. 

Short of the end opinion, Burkey has written what appears to be a balanced and 
readable text. 

LEONARD GORDON 
Arizona State University 



THE WORLD'S STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES: A REVIEW AND 
EVALUATION OF RESEARCH ON FOREIGN STUDENTS. By Seth Spaulding 
and Michael J. Flack, with Sean Tate, Penelope Mahon and Catherine Marshall. New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1976, pp. xxi + 520. 

Authors Seth Spaulding and Michael Flack, with Sean Tate, Penelope Mahon and 
Catherine Marshall, have collected a wide range of literature pertaining to research on 
foreign students conducted since 1967. The result is an astoundingly comprehensive 
volume which deserves a solid place in the library of anyone having an interest in 
international educational exchange. 

Each year, millions of young men and women leave their homeland to continue their 
education in academic and technical fields. The largest group of students come to the 
United Sutes, which has more than half of the world's universities and colleges. This 
represents a considerable investment on the part of foreign students as well as of the 
host country, and universities with large foreign student enrollmente do indeed assume 
a major additional responsibility. Not surprisingly, then, the motivation for research on 
foreign student* in the U.S. is basically to investigate how well the process of international 
education functions, and how useful the results are to students, sponsors and universities. 

This volume consists of seven chapters, one introductory and six dealing with findings 
in different areas of research. The appendix lists a table of working hypotheses; an 
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extensive annotated bibliography with 543 references concludes the volume. 

The introductory chapter gives general background information and defines the task 
to be accomplished in this volume, which is a response to a request for a Research Study 
on *Toreign Students in the U.S.** by the U.S. Department of State. 

In the second chapter, **What Happens to Foreign Students While in the United 
States,** research is discussed which focuses on the attitudes and achievements of foreign 
students. A major part of the research on international education addresses itself to this 
question; consequently, this chapter forms the core of the whole book. 

Research on foreign students is characterized by a wide range of topics and a great 
variety of interests, quality and de pth of study. Therefore, a summary of findings in 
this area necessarily is of a rather general nature. Two points, however, deserve special 
mention. First, while it is often assumed that foreign students are quite susceptible to 
American influences, it appears that noticeable changes are of a superficial or temporary 
nature, whereas deep-seated attitudes and educational goals are shown to be fairly resistant 
to change. Secondly, from the reported ^dings it emerges that the existence of co-national 
groups on campus is an important element which helps to counterbalance the sense of 
loneliness and exclusion foreign students often feel. This agrees well with the observa- 
tions of many foreign student advisers who find that even though foreign students often 
claim that one of their main goals is to get to know and to establish friendships with 
American students, in actuality they secure emotional stability and find support by 
associating with their own countrymen. 

The major second group of research projects considers the validity of various tests in 
predicting academic success. Admission personnel will be pleased to have confirmed that 
En^^ish Language tests, in particular the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 
prove to be fairly accurate predictors of scholastic achievement. 

In '^Structure, Administration and Finance,** the literature reviewed encompasses the 
responses of institutions to the needs of foreign students. One major group of studies 
deals with admission and academic policies of institutions, the other with the functions 
and effectiveness of foreign student advisers. There is a repeated emphasis on the need 
for an institutional and even national rationale for the presence of foreign students. 

The principal conclusion in "New Approaches to Technical Cooperation in the 
Preparation of Human Resources for Development** is that while some universities have 
embarked on technical training programs, the impact of such efforts has on the whole 
been peripheral. 

'"Migration of Talent and Skills** addresses itself to the question of Brain Drain, while 
''Foreign and International Organizational Research** summarizes literature from outside 
the U.S. These findings complement and corroborate those discussed in the previous 
chapters in many ways; they too are characterized by a considerable variation in quality. 

The final chapter "Overview, Findings, and Recommendations** offers a useful 
summary of the type of research collected, meUiods and theoretical frameworks used, 
and topics covered. It also presents an overview of the major findings. 

This book was published in 1976 and the research included does not go beyond 1974-75. 
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For this reason, a current student in international education cannot rely on this book 
alone when examining research on foreign students. Apart from this limitation, however, 
the amount and diversity of information included will guarantee its usefulness for many 
years. 

SUZANNE STEADMAN 
Arizona State University 



THE GENTLE TASADAY: A STONE AGE PEOPLE IN THE PHILIPPINE 
RAIN FOREST. By John Nance. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975, pp. 
xvi + 4(>5. 

On June 4, 1971, representatives of modem society met a tribe of cave-dwelling, 
non-violent, food gatherers called the Tasaday (pronounced Taw-saw-dail on the edge 
of southern Mindanao's mountainous rain forest near the primitive settlement of Manubo 
Blit. The contact with a tribe of stone age people to whom agriculture was unknown 
and meul tools nonexistent was greeted by the world in a frenzy of interest resulting 
in two major documentaries, several anthropological and linguistic studies, and successful 
efforts to protect the Tasaday rain forest from ouuide contact. The significance of meeting 
humans in a seemingly uncontaminated **8tate of nature" stimulated much initial interest, 
but details of the Tasaday s first encounters with the outside world were difficult to ^ 
obtain for some time. 

The Gentle Taaaday, by former Associated Press Bureau Chief John Nance is a record 
of the Tasaday 's discovery and their first three years of contact with the contemporary 
world. Although not a textbook or scholarly monograph, its extensive detail and trans- 
criptions of Tasaday conversations during this stressful time period invite attention by 
communication scholars. Perhaps because the book came out after the initial flurry of 
popular excitement about the Tasaday, it has not received widespread prominence or 
recognition. Indeed, the work remains largely overlooked in the field despite its potential 
as a fascinating case study and as a source of invaluable reporting on the Tasaday s first 
modem intercultural communication experiences. 

Although not a professional scholar, Nance approaches his reporting with attention 
to detail which academics should find gratifying. The book consiste of twenty-four chapters 
divided into four sections, an appendix on historical facts about the Philippines, an index, 
a foreword by Charles Lindbergh, who was actively involved in the early visite to the 
Tasaday caves, and a full set of photographs. The first section, "At the Edge of the 
Forest,*' consists of five chapters deuiling first communication with the Tasaday, initial 
contacts on the edge of the dense rain forest, and early efforts by the Panamin Foundation 
to protect the Tasaday from outside influences. Scholars will not be surprised that 
communication difficulties constituted many, if not most, of the problems faced during 
initial meeting^ %vith the Tasaday. Nervously gathered near a field beside the rain forest, 
the Tasaday naturally were apprehensive ki the thunderous approach of a helicopter 
containing Manuel Elizalde of the Panamin Foundation and anthropologist Robert Fox. 
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Once coaxed out of the bush onto the plain, exchanging messages proved exceptionally 
difflcult since the Tasaday spoke their own language which bore only a slight resemblance 
to Tboli, Blit, and various Manubo dialects. Furthermore, communication proved 
troublesome since the Tasaday had no words for moon, boat, ocean, sea, tobacco, potato, 
or rice (they had never seen them), no words for weapon, enemy, war, murder, punish, 
or kill (their culture seemed to be a genuinely peaf^ful one), no words for flatlands (calling 
the plain '*the land without up and down** or where the eye looks too far'*), and not 
even a word for *bad/ Nance leaves most interpretation to the reader but his reports 
combine to support the notion of the Tasaday as truly gentle people. At the second meeting 
bolo knives were placed on the ground before the Tasaday men as an offering. Each 
man took a knife but one knife remained unclaimed. The Tasaday refused to take the 
extra knife explaining that they all had one — the idea of storing a knife or owning more 
than was necessary was unknown to them, just as greed and envy apparently were 
unknown to them as well. 

The second section of tlie book, **Inside the Forest,** contains ten chapters describing 
visits of various groups to the Tasaday caves, criticisms directed toward Panamin*s 
protection efforts, the Tasaday *s growing dependence on the outside world for food and 
tools, and an attack by outlaw gunmen who wanted to **get a taste of the Tasaday.** 
Intercultural communication scholars should Hnd particularly useful two chapters deti^ted 
to presentations of complete transcriptions of Tasaday conversations in their caves, l^ese 
transcripts provide a rich information source about the ordeal of adapting to a new ciililire 
^ ^nd age. Researchers may find the transcripts suitable for content analyses and thebry 
ilpplication. 

The third section of the volume deals with ''Deepening Contact** with the Tasaday 
and includes eight chapters explaining the development of personal attachments between 
the Tasaday and their visitors, the filming of a documentary, the birth of a child into 
the tribe, and the startling suggestion that other stone age tribes, the Tasafeng and the 
Sanduka, may live in the rain forest; The fijial section, "Fuli Circle,** reports on the 
successful establishment of a Tasaday reserve and the steps taken to protect the rain 
forest from Commercial development. To the student of intercultural communication, 
the last two sections of the book carry less information that is new than the first two 
sections. 

Although TTie Gentle Ta3ad»y probably deserves consideration by students of inter- 
cultural communication. It should be noted that three aspects of the book limit its casual 
ude. First, since the effort is nbt in textbook form it may prove difficult to use in all 
but seminar courses since examples of events dre presented in detail, but Nance carefully 
avoids attaching his own interpretation of their significance, although he references many 
others who are willing to make such assessments. Scholars using this book must supple- 
ment it with perspectives and theories from outside since such interpretations will not 
be found in Nance*s reporting. Second, since the book is written in strict chronological 
order, from the 1971 discovery through the 1974 protective legislation, the book does 
not organize the account into, central topics or concerns which may be of interest to 
scholars. Those interested in language influences on intercultural communication 
patterns, for instance, will have to look in no fewer than seventeen different locations 
for information. Third, some scholars might find Nance*s fascination for personalities 
and people in the story a hh distracting. 
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In sum, this book is worth a second look by students of intercultural communication. 
Despite any difficulties one might have using the account for instructional purposes, it 
remains the most complete book on the subject and warrants the attention of scholars. 

JOHN C. REINARD 
Arizona Sutc University 



THE CULTURAL EXPERIENCE: ETHNOGRAPHY IN COMPLEX SOCIETY. 
By James P. Spradley and David W. McCurdy. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1972. pp. V + 246. ^ 

The authors have successfully created a textbook that will help teachers and students 
of intercultural relationships to link theory to practice. From a pedagogic viewpoint, this 
book offers an engaging series of ethnographic studies by undergraduate students who 
apply surprisingly sophisticated research methods to rather complex human paradigms. 
Working as novice cultural anthropologists, the students explore such varied **cultures" 
as a jewelry store, a junior high school, a third grade class, a car Taeft ring, and a group 
of fire fighters. The quality of their respective efforts is surprisingly rich and pleasantly 
creative. 

The project by Janet Davis, entitled **Teacher8, Kids and Conflict: enthnography of 
a junior high school," offers a useful example of the kind of project generated from 
Spradley and McCurdy s guidelines. Her paper begins by stipulating her conceptual 
foundation (she defines culture as **the forms of things people have in their minds" after 
Goodenough*s work in cultural anthrppology and linguistics). She then details her field 
methods and justifies her selection of the "cultural informants" — eighth-grade girls. When 
the actual cultural scene is described, she creates a series of detailed typologies. The first 
focuses on the people in the scene with each category being broken down into sub- 
categories. Faculty, Subs, School Nurse, Cleanup men, and kids were identified (the 
clean up men were deemed to include janitors and a dirty towel pfiart ). Similar taxonomies 
describe the things teachers do and the things kids do. In the conclusion, however, the 
study proved to be quite shallow because the informants could neither agree upon the 
causes for the felt conflict in their school nor upon any solutions which would **improve 
their chance at learning." Nevertheless, it is interesting to see the taxonomy of things 
teachers do and to discover that there are 29 specific ways for a teacher to "pick on a 
kid" according to these eighth-grade informants. 

Since the notions of intercultural and international communication research often 
stimulate forbidding images of complex and expensive projecU for our students, this book 
deserves mention as a useful counterpoint. It tends to vitalize theory and research by 
encouraging students to realise that segments within their own culture, what the authors 
term "cultural scenes," are fully as complex as the cultures of persons linked together 
with foreign languages, lands, and religions^ Moreover, the examples offered up by the 
students* projects provide clear evidence that modest learning activities can be substantial 
analogies for the more grandiose projects of the accomplished professional. 
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The authors establish a methodoiogieal foundation for the student projects in the first 
four chapters of the book (pp. 1-771. They present arguments for the value of field work 
and the concerns professionals have with devising methodologies which enable 
ethnographers to atta^i reasonable levels of validity and reliability in field work. In 
general, however, the surface treatment given these issues precludes this book from making 
a valuable contribution to the methodolog)- in cultural anthropology or any related area 
of scholarship. 

The most valuable component is contained in chapter 5 (pp. 79-239), which contains 
summaries of the students' field projects. The twelve projects included here are both 
substantive and interesting and would clearly serve as good examples for both 
undergraduate and graduate students of intercultural communication. Though the focus 
is not upon persons interacting over messages, they stimulate thought about the pedagogic 
|)otential for field research projects in communication. 

The authors justify this entire project with a simple statement of belief: ''We began 
to feel more certain that learning about culture was akin to learning to drive or swim. 
These skills require involvement and participation. We came to believe that the first- 
hand experience of investigating alternate life styles had the same kind of instructional 
value.*' To the extent that you share this pedagogic view with Spradley & McCurdy, 
you should find this book to be a rich demonstration of the value to be derived from 
simplified field research projects. 



INTERCULTURAL THEORY AND PRACTICE: PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCA- 
TION, TRAINING AND RESEARCH. By William G. Davey (Ed. I. Washington, 
D.C.: Society for Intercultural Education, Training and Research, 1979, pp. vi + 



This book captures the essence of the 1978 Conference of the Society for Intercultural 
Education, Training and Research (SIETAR). By wise selection and placement of 
manuscripts, the editor makes it possible for those of us who were there to remember 
it with pleasure and for all others to benefit from these proceedings. 

The first third of the book is devoted to intercultural communication research. Alfred 
Smith attracts interest immediately by suggesting ten current needs and future directions, 
including less research emphasis on remedies and personal perceptions and more on the 
mass of communication events. Edward Stewart follows with convincing proof that "^ihe 
objectivity of behaviorism has entered its times of troubles'" and urges a reconceptualiza- 
tion of intercultural communication research. William Starosta urges the same in his 
warning of the prevalence of cultural bias. Richard Brislin provides an analysis of 
prejudi.;: as an example of untapped but relevant topic areas and Larry Samovar asks 
eight broad questions that should keep researchers busy for a long time. He and Robert 
Shuter agre^ that more research is already available than most people realize due to the 
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amorphous nature of the field but not much deals direcUy with the communication proiess 
itself. Four additional manuscripts suggest specific research methods includmg myth, 
folkloric, linguistic and strategic analysis. In all, it is a substantive section, worthy of 
serious perusal. 

Keynote presenUtions comprise the second section highlighted by Wilbur T. Blume 
from the Department of State who reviews the conflict between the U.S. and most of 
the rest of the worid regarding information flow. With no "first amendment" to uphold, 
votes of other countries regarding government involvement in media put the U.S. definitely 
in the minority. In one case involving direct broadcast satellites, the U.S. was out-voted 
102 to 1. He sides with Stewart and others by calling for "anticipatory research" and 
says managers must now be "strategists" able also to use conscious, creative and nonlogical 
forms of thinking. 

The other three keynote manuscripts are dated but real teasers with such strong 
implications for interc^tural communication specialists that they are likely to encourage 
readers to check on the current status. Harold Bradley reports on the then pending 
Humphrey Legislation on International Development, seven authorities representing 
government and private granting agencies give sound advice and Dr. Jore Bustamante 
from the Colegio de Mexico draws a clear picture of the volume and impact of Mexican 
undocumented immigration on the U.S. and Mexican economies. He dispells prejudicial 
myths and calls for international cooperation to keep order and peace along the 2,000 
mile border. 

The third section consists of forty short overviews of selected conference programs. 
A reading of just the titles and authors gives an interesting look at the scope of the field 
and a resource list of who is interested in what. A surprising amount of information is 
contained in the short summaries. Included are a brainstormed list of research and 
material development needs of trainers (graduate students Uke notel, methodologies for 
second-language teaching, discussions of experiential learning plus a list of simulation 
exercises and intercultural communication problems in the physical and mental health 
professions. There is advice for intercultural and journal writers, a rationale for using 
the term "culture" rather then "race," descriptions of workshops and programs dealing 
with preparation for overseas assignments and re-entry and concerns of Chicanos and 
minorities in the southwest. You will also learn that the intercultural field itself could 
be dominated by mainstream U.S. values (optimism, faith in progress, practicality, 
scientism, informality — the list goes on>. 

Most interesting to this reviewer was a description of the Cultural Literacy Laboratory 
at the University of Arizona and Anand K. Dyal Chand's blueprint for educating the 
international corporation child— a proposed education program, K-12, that would be 
culturally heterogenous, stressing the interdependency of nations and cultures. The 
possibility of this coming to fruition with the purpose of producing "third culture 
individuals to function as mediators between respective societies seems dim in view of 
the expressed organizational considerations. Still, it is the type of forward-looking 
challenge that Blume called for in his keynote address: "... a kind of architectural 
thinking, a visionary approach based on kcowledge, which can anticipate the difficulties 
and create solutions in advance of the problems." 
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As you can see. this book contains something for everyone. 



LARAY M. BARNA 
Portland State University 



COMMUNICATIOINr IN THE RURAL THIRD WORLD: THE ROLE OF 
INFORMATION IN DEVELOPMENT. By Emile G. McAnany (Ed. I. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1980. 

This could be an important book. It is not revolutionary, perhaps not even innovative. 
But it may, depending upon future developments, become a milestone along a route which 
has at times seemed straight and clear but has often been fraught with curves, detours, 
potholes, reverse turns, and even apparent dead ends. McAnany hag gathered and 
organized — quote skillfully, one must say some writings which articulate, illustrate and 
prescribe some relatively new approaches to communication and development. If in time 
these prove to be more successful than earlier attempts, the book could reach the stature 
of the definitive works of Lemer, Rogers, Pye and Schramm. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part I deals generally with the role of informa- 
tion in development, particularly as it affects the rural poor. Part II presents case studies 
of situations where there are '^structural constraints,** and Part III provides some 
insights into the evaluation of education/communications technology (ECT) systems and 
programs through economic analysis. 

In the introductory chapter, McAnany cites the differences ^between the current 
approach and those of earlier eras, which began with an aura of optimism and ended 
in disillusionment. Lemer (1958) represented the relationship between communication 
and modernization as coincidental and automatic. Modernization of traditional societies 
appeared easy: provide the peasants with information and education and they would 
progress through the logical steps of mobility, urbanization, literacy, consumption of 
mass media and political participation. But such a concept proved too simplistic and 
non-specific to apply to today *s Third World nations. 

A new paradigm arose with Rogers (1%2), whose study of the diffusion of innova- 
tions released a second wave of optimism. It was a paradigm that was explored, discussed, 
developed and applied through the *508, but didn*t emerge as the primary force in 
•development communication until the *708. In the meantime, well-meaning Western 
industrialized nations had clung to the notion that the road to development was paved 
with rapid mdustrialization bmM urbanization, a route which most frequently resulted 



The innovation diffution approach, therefore, concentrated on agricultural improve- 
ment and increased health and nutritbnal services to the rural poor. Although in 
principle this appeared to offer a solution to the problem of raising the level of the most 
deprived keepers of the hmd, it did in fact increase the gap betiveen them and the relatively 
more affluent farmers. What happened was that innovations directed to all of the 
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agricultural sector were moht readily adopted by farmers who had larger ^and holdings 
and were already comparativ ely weU o«, and who could afford the resources to implement 
the newer technologies. They advanced, while subsistence farmers fell into an even more 
wretched condition. 

The "new perspective,'" according to McAnany, calls for a focus on the poor majority, 
with an attempt to create equity through increased production. To accomplish this, much 
more must be discovered about Uie '^information environment" of the poor, and a thorough 
antaysis made of the political, structural and technical constraints in any given situation. 
McAnany recommends an approach which integrates both political and technical aspects 
in order to accommodate to various constraints. For example, what good is a technical 
solution where small subsistence farmers cannot use information in a constructive way 
because of land size or lack of credit? And how can an agricultural campaign succeed 
if it arrives at a fundamental necessity for land reform, a political impossibility? 
Certainly some accommodation is necessary here. 

McAnany "s lead article provides an excellent analysis of tiie information situation system 
in general, and in the light of this he presents an outline for approaching communication 
projects effectively. 

The second section of Part I is an examination by Larry Shore of the relationship 
between socioeconomic factors and the distribution and use of mass media in rural areas. 
Like McAnany, he is concerned with "communication not as a simple independent 
variable, but as both a dependent and independent variable in a complex set of relation- 
ships with social, economic and political structures and processes." He focuses on the 
differential access and exposure of different sectors of the rural population to various 
information sources, especially the mass media, and the consequences of such differences. 

Shore reviews mass media access, exposure, content, "information outcomes" and 
"social outcomes" in general, and then examines case studies in India and Nigeria. The 
results are quite predictable; e.g., Uiat "television is tiie mass media (sici with the greatest 
elite bias in most developing countries, and radio is the most generally available." He 
does point out, however, that "despite the rapid expansion of radio to almost all areas 
of the world in the last two decades, great inequalities still exist that hinder the potential 
use of mass media in development. 

Part n carries us to a number of Third World nations where information programs 
have been attempted under various types of structural constraints. Franz Lenglet precedes 
his analysis of the Ivory Coast's TPT (TeU pour tousi program with a very good review 
of developmental communication projects which have been attempted in India, Kenya, 
Thailand and Columbia, in Edition to the UNESCO literacy program. His conclusions 
about all of them: they fail to reach their target audiences, not because of internal 
factors of the projects themselves, but because of "lack of consideration of the 
socioeconomic and political situation." The TPT program, a seemingly well conceived 
and organized project, has failed, according to Lenglet, because of technical, 
administrative, cultural and structural obstacles. His analysis is most informative. 

Latin America receives some attention through chapters about projects in Guatemala 
and Brazil by Jeremiah O'Sullivan and Eduardo Contreras. O'Sullivan analyzes a 
Guatemalan project specifically and other development communication programs 
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generally from a point of view conditioned by the Marginality Theory. This contends 
that large sections of a country *s population, particularly peasants and landless farm 
workers, have no opportunity to participate in the social, cultural, economic and political 
activities of a country. This marginality, 0*Sullivan says, is not ameliorated by the 
penetration of foreign technology, but is exacerbated by it. It creates greater dependency 
and further underdevelopnxent. 

Contreras is equally critical of diffusion ism. * 'Communications policies and practices 
became as much prisoners of the assumptions of diffusionism,** he says, ''as they were 
infatuated with the grandiose role early modernization theory promised.** Both theories 
have been ^'oversold,** but a case can still be made for communication in development, 
according to Contreras, by giving preponderant attention to societal restrictions. 
Structural change must take place first, he says, and quotes Grunig*s statement that 
"structural change is the essence of development** and communication a complement. 
While admitting that some changes can be effected by communication without structural 
changes, these will be severely limited, and he suggests that the notion of communica* 
tion as the key element for change should be abandoned as misleading. 

Part III consists of a single article contribution by four authors, which perhaps 
accounts for its somewhat ponderous style. It is less specific than the otner parts of the 
book and therefore lacks their incisiveness and information content. The authors 
conclude early on that industrial-based growth strategies are increasingly more unsatis- 
factory for rural countries of the Third World and that agriculture-led growth has been 
perceived to increase. Then they define the neoclassic economic system upon which the 
technology transfer is based and compare it with Marxist economic theory, all the time 
relating these to the evaluation of education/communications technology (ECT) systems. 
The point they seem to be making is that economics and communication must be made 
to converge as disciplines if we are to make valid assessments of developmental strategies 
and programs. 

The book ^s a whole is an interesting and valuable addition to the literature, particularly 
for its articulation of, and rationale for, the **new perspective** on developmental 
communications and its thorough analysis of the relationships between communication 
and socioeconomic factors in Third World nations. It is encouraging that the new 
perspective is a more realistic one, recognizing structural constraints while leaving behind 
what now appears to be the naive idealism and optimism of previous eras. 

STANLEY E. SMITH 
Arizona State University 



BIG MEDIA, LITTLE MEDIA: TOOLS AND TECHNOLOGIES FOR INSTRUC- 
TION. By Wilbur Schramm. Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications, 1977, pp. 
317. 

Wilbur Schramm presents a report and an evaluation of the research, practice and 
philosophy of the utilization of educational ajdjbitniettonarmedi The utilization of 
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media for the classroom and "life-long," formal and informal situations, as well as media 
for developing and developed countries are discussed. The author defines '*Big Media** 
as ^'complex, expensive media like television, sound films and computerized instruction." 
The term "Little Media** refers to the simpler forms of communication such as slides, 
filmstrips, transparency' projections, but also radio and programmed texts. Schramm 
states, "Our purpose ... is to assemble and review the existing information that bears 
on the choice of media for instruction, and especially on the choice between Big Media 
and Little Media, so that the state of the art can be known to the teacher or planner 
who wants to understand as much as possible about the decisions he or she has to make.** 
The author recognizes that often the media user does not select one ideal medium, but 
has to choose from a mix of media— a "master medium" — to suit the sp^^cific needs of 
the audience and instructor and complementary media to supplement ^t. 

International and intercultural communication scholars will enjoy readii% the examples 
of the use of media in the national development process. Project histories f roni El Salvador, 
Ivory Coast, Korea, Niger and Samoa are presented. Traditionally, developing nations 
have viewed the media as a rapid means to raise the quality of life and education, as 
well as an effective means to reach larger and larger audiences, often in remote and 
distant locations. Media, in this sense, may trigger a desirable multiplier effect and may 
accx)mplish national educational outcomes in ten years which previously took 50 years 
or longer. 

Some weaknesses ought to be mentbned. The author presents largely North American- 
originated empirical studies. This in itself constitutes a strength of the book, but can 
also be viewed as a weakness inasmuch as some additional review should have taken 
European work into account. It is not this reviewer's personal preference, but discussions 
on the role and implications of Piaget s and Enzensbergcr's work for example, as well 
as semiological contributions would have been desirable. Little information is presented 
about the context in which natbnal media systems decisions are made. A discussion of 
the intricacies of economic, political and social context as they relate to media selection 
could have made for fascinating reading. 

Lastly, one area that was neglected is the utilization of newer communication 
technologies, e.g., communication satellites for word, image, data and facsimile trans- 
missbns. Numerous examples (e.f PE ACESAT, PALAPA) could have been presented 
that allow for previously impossible communications. The advantages of satellite 
^communications include such areas as: time saving, multiple language transmissions, 
flexibility, gro%vth, coverage, cost savings, speed and reliability. Satellites are desirable 
to bridge long distances and arc independent of length of route. Studying cost comparisons 
for educational television, the use of satellites as the information transmission medium 
is the clear cost-effective choice when compared with conventional methods of class room 
information dissemination systems and terrestrial systems such as coaxial cable or fiber 
optics. Given the many choices among the available media, Schramm concludes aptly: 
'"Increasingly educators and planners are ceasing to rest their hopes on any great medium, 
but rather fo ask which media will do what the system needs doing, and what the teacher 
or planner can do best with what he has." 

There is no doubt that this text is an authoritative and comprehensive review of media 
effectiveness, even with its shortcomings. At times Schramm allows himself to hypothesize 
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and speculate. This complements nicely the wealth of empirical evidence that gives the 
book its solid base. Big Media, Little Media belongs in the personal library of every 
communication researcher, planner, policy maker and teacher. 

ROLF T. WIG AND 
Arizona State University 



THE DYNAMICS OF FOLKLORE. By Barre Toelken. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1979, pp. ix + 395. 

Taking the whole-culture approach to oral traditions. Dynamics of FoUclore, by Barre 
Toelken, focuses on process. As a theoretical complement to studies of genre^ structure 
and text, Toelken approaches the oral traditions of cultures through a study of the 
interaction of tale-teller-audience-context. For this reason. Dynamics is for people with 
an interest in the act and art of the communication of oral traditions as those oral 
traditions reflect the world view of selected cultures. 

Ten major sections help the reader explore (1 ) the folklore process, the folk group and 
folk performances, (2) the ''culturar' world view, (3) the responsibilities of foUclorists 
engaged in research, (4) the relaticmships between folkkm research and literary criticism, 
history, and literature, and (5) the applications of folklore to race relations, education, 
politics, and public affairs. Intercultural communicators will find Chapter Seven, 
'Tolklore and Cultural Worldview** of particular interest because of its concentration 
on the role of oral traditions in showing how a culture sees and expresses its relation 
to the world around it. Toelken reasons that jokes, tall tales, anecdotes and other oral 
traditions are culture-specific and reflect the deeply held values and attitudes of a cultare. 
They contribute to an understanding of the feelings and responses of a culture in ways 
that more formal expressions of culture cannot. In Chapter 7, Toelken asks pointed 
questions about Navaho, urban Black, Anglo, and Mexican-American yorld views as 
contrasted with those of mainstream U.S. culture. 

The central question Toelken asks about events in oral tradition is this: Who is 
expressing what for whom and why! The "who** is the ''tradition-bearer,** Toelken*s 
term for the teller. The ''what" is the verbal or nonverbal tradition being communicated 
and that may have both an obvious as well as hidden beginning and ending* The "for 
whom** is the audience, which may actually consist of four kinds of audiences: (1) the 
central audience; for example, Navaho chiklren listening to their father telling a coyote 
story; (2) a bystander audience; for example, the Navaho mother bringing in food; (3) 
an outsider, perhaps a folkl<mst from a non-Navaho culture; and (4) the cultural 
audience; other Navahoa in that particular region. The ''why** can be answered by 
examining the ways in which the particular oral traditions mirror the culture, maintain 
the culture and validate the culture. 

Print is limited in its ability to preserve the process of communication but Toelken, 
in Chapter Three, "Hie Folk Perfomuince,** gives an example of one way to record in 
print the event of a Navaho father's performance of one of the Ma*i (Coyote) stories. 

too 
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Down the left half of each page is the spoken word text. Down the right haft of each 
page are notations of (II audience response: 'children exchange quick glances, smiling 
broadly;** 42) time lapses: pause: four seconds;** and (3) explanations of vocabulary 
to the non-Navaho reader: ''Shinash, literally 'one who travels with me,* is a term used 
for clotie friends and relatives.** Although admittedly only the shell of the dynamic 
performance, the effect of printing an event in this way is to give a fuller sense of the 
moment than the text-only version of an event can give* Furthermore, Toelken 
recommends that we examine the context and construct an informed commentary' on 
content and meaning as well as assess the effect of the folklorist, if the folklorist is an 
outsider. As he notes on p. 103, ''Without the whole live context and the comment of 
the performers, it is unlikely that we will ever get very close to understanding—or even 
seeing — the dynamics that underlie the traditional process.** 

Extensively illustrated with full page black and white photos. Dynamics of Folklore 
shows us such examples of visual oral traditions as Oregon loggers in action, Japanese 
cooking ausbi, and Navahos constructing string figures, one of which (So tso, or ''Big 
Star** I is featured on the cover. The fieldwork transcript, that forms the appendix, is 
a model for setting in print a tape-recorded interview. Each chapter closes with two to 
four pages of annotated bibliographic notes giving additional resources. 

Because of Toelken *s easy, informative style and extensive concrete examples for every 
assertion the book is both entertaining and scholarly. 

KRISTIN B. VALENTINE 
» Arizona State University 



INFORMATION SOCIETIES: COMPARING THE JAPANESE AND AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCES. By Alex S. Edelstein, John E. Bowes and Sheldon M. Harsel. 
Seattle, Washington: International Communication Center, University of Washington, 
1978, pp. xiii + 297. 

This volume contains the collected papers and discussions of a conference convened 
by the School of Communications, University of Washington, and the Battelle Studies 
and Seminars Programs. It drew together representatives of government, industry and 
universities, from both Japan and the United States, to consider major questions about 
the increasing importance of information industries and policies in the two countries. 
The conference also projected future research directions by identifying those areas of 
major concern. 

The two countries, Japan and the United States, are leaders in the production of 
"information technology** in the world tod^. These two societies have also moved, more 
than most countries of the worlds in the direction of becoming true information societies. 
This development has created major questions of mutual interest to both countries 
concerning communication policies, the process of policymaking where communication/ 
information is concerned, and research into these issuei». 
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The volume is divided into several major sections: 

Part I takes a look at existing national policies and international cooperation. It features 
papers of oppodte numbers in the two countries, thou^ direct comparisons are not always 
pofidible because of differing structures administratively and culturally. Some stimulating 
bases for comparison, however, do emerge. A pair of papers on a similar subject is followed 
by a transcript of the question and answer session with the contributors. Some topics 
of interest such as ''information supply and communication policy is an age already over- 
supplied with information/' and ''probing the information societies with an eye toward 
what the two countries can tell us about the future,** provide a foundation for further 
study as well as interesting reading. 

Part II outlines the development and function of an information society based on the 
previous history and experience of Japan and the U.S. A rich set of data describes trends 
and staged of growth and development, including societal needs, communication as a 
substitute for other societal facets (i.e., transportation), and the effects of communication 
technologies on the quality of life. 

Part III identifies the communication problems that appear in an information society. 
Technology influences human communication in many subtle but powerful ways. Many 
of the papers in this section are very provocative, including "Managing the Consumption 
of Information: The consequences of Diversity," "Preliminary Outline of the New 
Communication Order/' and '*Who Controls What: The Japanese experience and 
Prospects. *' 

Part IV addresses a range of research considerations as it undertakes the subject of 
"Challenges of Policy and Comparative Research." Suggestions for policy research at 
community, national and international leveb are offered, with emphasis on the importance 
of collaborative and comparative research. 

A summary of the wide^^nging discussions carried out by five panels of Japanese and 
American participants is provided in Part V. These critical reviews tested the concepts 
that were presented on subjects such as information society indicators, developments in 
communication technologies, individual and group processes of communication, social 
policies for information societies and aids and barriers to cross-national communication. 

The conference was held in Seattle in 1977, but already there are significant implica- 
tions for the findings as other nations and cultures throughout the world move toward 
becoming information societies. In some instances you feel as if you may be getting the 
information too late to be of real help, things are moving so quickly. 

The proceedings expose the reader to many prominent Japanese and Americans who 
have obviously given much deep and lengthy thought to the subject. There is a diversity 
of opinion which question and answer sessions put into better perspective. 

Students of communication will find it a useful collection of thought, experience and 
research on a subject that is becoming more important each day. It also identifies those 
areas where further research is needed. The articles are generally brief, and any section 
could be used as a focal point of discussion or research without involving the entire book. 



ELDEAN BENNETT 
Arizona State University 
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SYNGMAN RHEE AND AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN KOREA, 1942-1960: 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. By Robert T. Oliver. Seoul, Korea: Panmun Book 
Company LTD., 1978, pp. x + 508. 

In this volume. Dr. Oliver has provided a sensitive and sympathetic account of the 
birth and early trials of the Republic of South Korea under the leadership of its first 
democratic statesman. Dr. Syngman Rhee. Although it is frankly biased (in favor of 
Syngman Rhee and South Korea), this is an excellent book which offers a depth of 
knowledge and insight rarely found in works of this nature. Dr. Oliver has characterized 
it well in his own words: '*This particular personal and documentary slice of history 
presents . . . one view and one set of judgments. It is based upon my own close 
association with Dr. Rhee from 1942 until his death. Despite the narrowness of the focus 
(and also because of it) this personal view of the rise and presidential career of Syngman 
Rhee provides a peephole view of not only the nature of Korea but also of the dynamics 
of American foreign policy.'' 

Although Dr. Oliver includes a brief narrative of the life of Syngman Rhee from the 
date of his birth (March 25, 1875) in a "conservative Buddhist home'' until his death 
on July 19, 1965, the principal focus of the book is upon the years of struggle immediately 
after World War II when Korea was for a time the joint protectorate of the United States 
and Communist Russia, the years during which the South Korean Republic was 
envisioned and finally created, the Korean War and the difficult years immediately 
thereafter. It is a detaUed account, alternating its focus between the Korean scene and 
the American one. 

Having worked closely with and maintained a warm personal relationship with 
Syngman Rhee, Dr. Oliver has been able to present with clarity and sympathy the aging 
Korean leader's interpretation of events in Korea as United States policy-makers 
attempted first to create a "cooperative trusteeship" for Korea, then turned the "problem" 
over to the United Nations, and finally ended by providing reluctant military and economic 
aid to the South Koreans during those first perilous years of the fledgling Asian republic. 

Oliver explains that although Syngman Rhee advocated progressive democratic 
measures for the new Korean republic, the fact that he stood unwaveringly for mUitant 
anti-communism at a time when America, as well as much of the rest of the world, wished 
to foster "peaceful cooperation" between the two great powers led to Rhee's repuUtion 
as a "reactionary," whose rigid opposition to the North Korean Communist regime was 
a frustrating obstacle to Russo- American coordination. According to Oliver, it was only 
Rhee's determined resistance which prevented the ultimate domination of all Korea by 
the Communists; and, in the light of later eveatfe, it is difficult to quibble with the author's 
interpretation. 

Although Sypgman Rhee thus achieved a somewhat unpopular world image, two 
factors proved extremely favorable to him and the position he held to so firmly. The 
first of these factors was his undeniable popularity with the Korean people — no other 
Korean politician could begin to command such overwhelming majorities — and the 
second factor was the downing realisation on the part of the rest of the world of the utter 
impossibility of "peace through compromise" with Russian Communism. Ultimately, 
then, these conditions, along with Dr. Rhee's unremitting efforu, led to the esUbUsh- 
ment of the South Korean republic under Rhee's leadership, iu succcssfid resistance to 
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attacks from the north, and its gradual development as a democratic state, all carried 
out with the help of the United States. 

The chief value of this book is historical. Although it presenU events of that era from 
one point of view, a point of view most sympathetic to Syngman Rhee, it also provides 
a unique personal insight into the thoughts and feelings of many of the major figures 
involved. The book does not, however, provide significant insights into Korean culture. 
That, after all, was not its purpose. Oliver does make frequent efforts to refute miscon- 
ceptions about Koreans, and about Syngman Rhee in particular, whom he depicts as 
a warm, courteous gentleman who achieved his ends by courageous persistence rather 
than the cold, dictatorial e^cercise of power. But Syngman Rhee, who had spent four 
decades of his life in America, was not exactly a typical Korean. There are also other 
brief accounts of Korean acquaintances and even a succinct account of Korean culture; 
but the primary conviction derived from reading Dr. Oliver's book is that one has come 
into possession of a new anid more sympathetic view of the development of the South 
Korean republic and its first president — and perhaps some added cynicism regarding 
the conduct of American foreign policy. One does not feel greatly enlightened regarding 
f Korean culture. 

The book is generally well written. Although the detail and the extensive citation of 
correspondence leads to a certain amount of repetition^ the book is not uninteresting. 
Although it is frankly personal— Dr. Oliver worked closely with Syngman Rhee during 
those years and was tantamount to being his American public relations man — it is carefuUy -^^^ 
done tad deserves to be considered a scholarly work. For anyone wishing to achieve a 
sympathetic insight into the origin and early development of the South Korean republic, 
it is a very important book. 

ROBERT E. DAVIS 
Arizona State University 



MASS MEDIA AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By France Vreg 
(Ed.). Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: Department of Journalism at the School of Sociology, 
Political Science and Journalism, 1%9, pp. xii + 426. 

A book composed of all fifty papers presented at a single symposium is destined to 
diversity in subject, quality and philosophy, and this volume is no exception. The 
symposium was held in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, for four days in September, 1%8, and 
was attended by some 120 participants from 25 countries, along with representatives from 
the UN and UNESCO, It was organized by four Yugoslav institutions, and held under 
the auspices of the Yugoslav National Commission for UNESCO and the International 
Association for Mass Communication Research (lAMCRI. 

In addition to diveruty , one might anticipate, under these circumstances, certain other 
tendencies: (1) a heavy emphaus upon Third World concerns over the fact that the 
industrialised nations dominated world communication at that time (19681; (21 an 
ideological imbalance toward the left because of the political orientati(m of the host country 
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and the reputation of the I AMCR of being subject to Marxist influence; and (3 ) an over- 
representation of material from the host country. 

Diversity is certainly present. Articles deal %vith research methodology, semantics, 
ethics, descriptions of national and international institutions and systems, general 
statements of position and opinion, and even a renewed call for international adoption 
of Esperanto. The editor of the volume, France Vreg of the University of Ljubljana, 
has divided the contents into three sections: one very loosely oriented toward research, 
the second dealing with various ''problems** of international communication, and the 
third concentrating upon questions of freedom of information and the real or proposed 
role of the UN and UNESCO in international communication. 

It is the Hrst section which would appear to have the greatest current value, although 
the second section contains some useful reference material. An example of the latter is 
L. R. Nair*s ''International Communication in a Developing Society: India,** in which 
he compares the performances of the United States Information Service (USIS, now 
USICA) and the USSR Information Department in India. His conclusion: The impact 
of the Soviet program was stronger, probably because it was totally integrated with an 
ideology and contained only aspects which were favorable to the Soviet Union. The USIS, 
on the other hand, communicated a certain amount of negative material. 

Also useful in this section is Gertrude Robinson *s description of the complementary 
role played in international communications by Yugoelavia*s news agency, Tanjug. Her 
thesis is that Tanjug is providing a constructive service to several developing nations by 
supplying them with news which is more relevant to these nations than that offered by 
the major international news agencies. Further useful information regarding the Yugoslav 
media is provided by Yugoslav nationals in this section. 

While the majority of Sec^on III is largely informed opinion and descriptive material 
that is outdated. Part I contains hypotheses, suggested research methods and completed 
studies which are relevant and important today. Listed among the authors in this 
section are such prominent names in international communication research as Alex 
Edelstein, Dallas Smythe, Herbert Schiller, Oscar Riegel, William Porter, James W. 
Markham, Lewis Donohew, Gerald Kline, Malcom Maclean, Kaarle Nordenstreng and 
Pertti Tiihonen. EdelBtein*8 piece on ''Conununicatim and International Conflict** reports 
on the use of American responses to the Vietnam issue to determine the ways in which 
international confrontations (social conflict) influence an individuaPs resolution of 
dissonance in terms of communication behavior. He concludes that a relationship exists 
between one*s view of the nature of social conflict, one*s probable psychological state, 
and one*s use of interpersonal and mass communication. He also includes a well-organized 
appendix containing summaries of the work of thirteen different authors on conflict 
perspectives from a psychological and social point of view. 

Smythe spends considerable time in his article on "Conflict, Cooperation and 
Communications Satellites** dQCumenting the exploitation of the developing nations by 
Western communication dominance and criticizing USA policy and practice concerning 
communications satellites. Although he urges international cooperation through 
UNESCO, he offers no specific solutions. WhOe deprecating the theories of "establidi- 
ment** communication experts Lucian Pye and Wilbur Schramm, he draws heavily from 
the philoaophy of Herbert Schiller. 
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In his own contribution, Schiller hammers at the same theme, but focuses on the 
transference of the communication gap from %vithin the influential communication statfss 
to the international level. After citing the international power of U.S. communication 
gianu (CBS, RCA, ABC, Time-Life Broadcasting) around the world, he deals with the 
nation*s internal communication gap. "The controllers of the mass media (within states)," 
he says, "use their influence effectively to prevent society's undergroups from dealing 
%vith their most pressing concerns." TTiis imbalance is internationalized, he says, **by 
virtue of the American economy's exceptionally powerful intercontinental impact." 
Schiller, a Marxist, encourages "insurgents in the technically advanced states" to rise 
"to challenge the prevailing pattern of communications power." The more successful 
they are, he reasons, "the greater the prospects that open up for the less-developed 
nations.'* 

Riegel, in "Nationalism and Communications," says that in the U.S. "journalistic 
research has fallen under the spell of the new scientism and is the thumb-sucking, bastard 
child of sociologists and the computer, having little or no relevanceXto political reality." 
In another statement, Riegel declared that journalism schools in all countries (presumably 
including his own, the U.S. ) "are subservient to government and the publishing and broad- 
casting esublishments upon which they depend for survival." 

Fortunately, there are articles in the volume which would appear to Escape Riegel's 
condemnation. William Porter, for example, goes beyond Berbard Cohen's book, Thr 
Preaa and Foreign Policy, in a thoughtful approach to the impact of mass media on 
decision-making in foreign policy. Norway's Kaarle Nordenstreng uses an interesting 
technique to expkm his hypothesis that the national point of view of a journalist influences 
his international frame of reference and concludes that the effect is not nearly as great 
as one might suppose. And Lewis Donohew suggests an "ipsative" approach to miass 
communication research, for which he makes a strong case. "Instead of identifying 
variables which go together across a population by correlating and factoring tesU for 
a sample of persons," he states, "we would consider the individual as our 'system' and 
correlate and factor persons for a purposeful sample of tests. 

Some of the presentations given at the symposium and published in this volume 
contained ideas, opinions and approaches which had been stated in other forums and 
contexU by the authors, while others were stated for the first time. Similarly, some of 
them have been developed and expanded in later publications, while others were 
apparently not. In any case, this collection does contain something of value for the serious 
communications researcher. There is much chaff, but there are also kernels worth 
harvesting. If one is discriminating, the three tendencies which were anticipated need 
not prove cumbersome. In fact, the differences in ideology make for interesting 
comparisons. There is not really an over-representation of the host country under the 
circumstancet, nor is there what mi^t be termed an obsession with Third World concerns. 
There is an emphasis — and why should there not be? 

The book suffers from typographical errors and a lack of background on any of the 
authors, but on the whole it is an interesting and worthwhile source for anyone interested 
in international communication practices, policies, problems and research. 

STANLEY E. SMITH 
Arizona State University 
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GANDHI VS JINNAH: THE DEBATE OVER THE PARTITION OF INDIA. By 
Allen Hayes Merriam, Calcutta, India: Minerva Associates, 1980, pp. viii + 183. 

This volume is a well-paced, readable account of the ten year debate between 
Mohandas K. Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah over the partition of Pakistan from 
India. It is thoughtfully researched, simply and clearly structured and lucidly describes 
the rhetorical strategies of the two protagonists. 

The author wrote from a unique vantage point. He not only surveyed literature central 
to the debate, but he also spent considerable time in India and Pakistan observing the 
results of the debate's resolution. This, coupled with knowledgeable editorial counseling, 
provided instructive insight into Asian politics and customs. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first is concerned with the social background 
of the situation and the provision of a clear definition of terms. Chapter two covers 
biographical and philosophical data on the two leaders, establishing their points of 
difference as well as their general interaction prior to 1937. The final four chapters 
chronicle the escalating rhetorical warfare involving the two men, culminating in 1947 
in the simultaneous granting of Indian independence from the British and the creation 
of Pakistan. 

Gandhi and Jinnah were almost complete opposites in outlook and rhetorical strategy. 
The foriQer was a spiritual, accommodating, charismatic Hindu completely committed 
to the goal of a free, united India. Jinnah, on the other hand, was a pragmatic **hard- 
liner'' who built his power base through his ability to weld his fellow Muslims into a 
unit adamant in their demand for the establishment of a separate nation carved out of 
India. Here, he convinced them, they could practice their religion unfettered by Hindu 
customs and restraints. Hence, the term ^Takistan" (a Persian-Urdu term connoting 
"Land of the Pure") became their rallying cry as well as their geographical goal. 

The book clearly demonstrates how the once omnipotent Gandhi saw his power erode 
under the relentless pressure of the Jinnah-led separatists. That pressure, like the debate 
itself, slowly evolved and intensified. 

There were many things about the debate which were non-traditional. First, since it 
was carried on over a decade, it became subject to shifting political and social 
developments of the era. Second, all of the passages Merriam analyzed were those spoken 
or written in English (a language both men spoke not only fluently but with eloquence). 
Thus, the debate was carried on in a second language common to both men, enabling 
them to skirt the pitfalls of dialect difference in ajand not^ for its linguistic diversity. 
Finally, the debate consisted of not only face-to-face confrontations, but was carried on 
through letters, pamphlets and newspapers as well. 

At the outset, Gandhi was able to dismiss Jinnah's urgings for a separate land for 
Muslims since that goal was secondary for both men in their drive to gain independence 
from England. But as Jinnah's committment to the formation of Pakistan grew, he was 
able to undercut Gandhi*8 influence in several ways: by piecemeal decimation of his 
arguments; by iron-%yilled determination; and by the ultimate construction of a powerful 
political machine. The Muslim ideal of a separate land was easily and vividly envisioned 
bv' Jinnah 8 followers and had a powerful coalescing effect on them. Conversely, Gandhi's 
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goal of a unified India where the people were Indians first and religionbu second, failed 
to capture the public's imagination. 

In the end, Jinnah s persuasive tactics prevailed, although his was a pyrrhic victory. 
The ever-alert Gandhi accurately foresaw the result as soon as Indian independence and 
Pakistan's creation became a reality. He was so distressed about the situation, he refused 
to join the Independence celebrations. **Why all this rejoicing?" he plaintively asked. 
**I see only rivers of blood.** History bears him out. Before the riots and all-out warfare 
resulting from the relocation of Muslims from Pakistan was over, Gandhi's grim predic- 
tbn was a reality, for 600,000 Indians died in the protracted, factional violence. 

Merriam s book demonstrates that the rhetorical strategy of providing a clear goal 
and the promise of nationalistic recognition is a lure a polarized audience finds hard to 
resist. Jinnah kept the goal of Pakistan uppermost in the minds of his followers and varied 
his tactics to enhance its dtrairability. GancUii adopted the strategy of identification, (main- 
taining all contending sects and parties were offsfmngs of ''mother India**) and emphasized 
conciliation, an approach which had little appeal to the action-oriented Muslims. 

Readers of the book will be impressed with the solid, thoughtful analysis of the crucial 
poinU of the decade of debate and the even-handed approach of the author. His personal 
experience in the two countries, his extensive documentation and his well-thought-out 
conclusions pi^vide incisive insight into the rhetorical strategies and tactics of two of 
the most articulate spokesmen India has ever produced. 

CALVIN N. SMITH 
Eastern Illinois University 
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